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THE GOVERNORS OF SYRIA COELE FROM 
SEVERUS TO DIOCLETIAN. 


Enough new material? has accumulated in the last two or 
three decades to make it desirable to revise the lists of the 
governors of Syria Coele published in 1915 by G. A. Harrer and 
in 1932 by E. Honigmann.? Various corrections or more pre- 
cise statements can now be made, and a number of new names 
can be added.* Despite these additions the list still has many 
gaps: one may assume that we have the names, often incomplete, 
of less than half of those who actually served as governors of 
the province in the century or so following its creation in 194.* 


1Much of this is from Dura-Europos. For the evidence that Dura 
was in Syria Coele see the last two paragraphs of this article. The 
papyri found at Dura will be published by C. B. Welles, R. O. Fink, and 
J. F. Gilliam in The Hacavations at Dura-Europos. Final Report V, 
Part I. In citing them I have given both the number they will have in 
this volume and the inventory number, which will be found used for 
those already published separately. 

2G. A. Harrer, Studies in the History of the Roman Province of Syria 
(Princeton, 1915), pp. 43-52 and ἘΠ. Honigmann, R.-H., IV A, 1630, s. v. 
“Syria.” It may be observed that Harrer’s monograph, a Princeton 
dissertation written under David Magie, is a solid piece of work of high 
quality which remains very valuable. 

* Of the 29 possible or certain governors in my list, 15 are not found 
in those of Harrer and Honigmann: nos. 3, 4, 6, 8-10, 12-15, 23, 26-29. 
On the other hand, Honigmann includes in his list two men who do not 
belong there: Alfenius Avitianus and Rutilius Pudens Crispinus, the 
latter with a question-mark. See n. 12. 

“The 29 men in my list include two procurators who may have been 
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Even when the full name is recorded and preserved, nothing may 
be known or conjectured with any probability about the man’s 
career or origins. These limitations in our information are all 
the more regrettable because of the command’s undoubted im- 
portance throughout the third century.® In addition to adminis- 
tering one of the richest and most populous provinces of the 
Empire, the governor was, at least till Gallienus, the senior 
officer on the Eastern Frontier, which was often the scene of 
large-scale campaigns and which was repeatedly threatened by 
invasion after the accession of the Sassanids. Those chosen for 
the post were doubtless among the ablest administrators and 
generals available, and a fuller knowledge of their identity would 
aid our understanding of the government of the Empire as a 


whole in this troubled century. 
In fact, even the fragmentary evidence that we have provides 


some information of interest, though naturally our conclusions 
must be tentative and cautious.° To begin with, it seems clear 
that Syria Coele continued to be governed by consular legates 
well into Diocletian’s reign.’ Again, the careers of Alfenus 


acting governors and seven to ten doubtful cases, the names of three of 
whom are completely lost. Barbieri concludes that governors of imperial 
provinces generally served for terms of about two years in the first half 
of the third century; Albo senatorio, pp. 559-61. To compare two 
provinces for which there is much more abundant evidence, in Egypt 
between 196 and 290, 40 governors are known; in Numidia between 193 
and 268, 24; A. Stein, Die Prafekten von Agypten in der rémischen 
Kaiserzeit (Bern, 1950), p. 193 and ἘΠ. Birley, J.R.S., XL (1950), 
pp. 60-8. 

5 For the possibility that Syria Coele remained normally the ranking 
provincial command as the undivided province of Syria had been, see 
E. Stein, Die kaiserlichen Beamten und Truppenkérper im rémischen 
Deutschland unter dem Prinzipat (Vienna, 1932), p. 29 and n. 16. The 
text itself, but not the note, which Stein prints is in this section actually 
taken from a manuscript of E. Ritterling. 

*It goes without saying that many problems connected with the Syrian 
governors can properly be studied only by collecting the evidence from 
the whole Empire for the period involved. 

* For a useful recent study of the replacement of senatorial by eques- 
trian governors in the third century, see H. Petersen, J. R.S., XLV 
(1955), pp. 47-57. The problem, which has been often discussed, requires 
further investigation; cf. the remarks of H. Lieb in W. Reidinger, Der 
Statthalter des ungeteilten Pannonien und Oberpannoniens von Augustus 
bis Diokletian (Bonn, 1956), pp. 256-7, n. 61 and p. 262. The evidence 
which Petersen presents for Syria Coele (p. 48) is incomplete. 
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Senecio and Marius Maximus, at the beginning of the period 
covered, support the assumption that outstanding men were 
selected for the position (nos. 1 and 2 in the following list). 
This is also true to some extent in several cases of a later date 
(nos. 11, 16, 22). One indication of the standing of the post 
is that of the five governors whose cursus are known more or 
less in full (nos. 2, ἢ, 11, 16, 22), four became Urban Prefect 
and three consul ordinarius.2 Some may have been specialists 
in Eastern commands: three had been governor of Arabia (nos. 
8 ἢ, 11, 16), and another of Cappadocia (no. 7). In the earlier 
part of the third century governors of Syria Coele previously 
served in another consular province: Germania Inferior, Moesia 
Inferior, Cappadocia, and Dacia (nos. 1, 6, 7,11). On the other 
hand, Virius Lupus, perhaps under Gallienus, seems to have 
held no office between his governorships of the praetorian prov- 
ince of Arabia and Syria (no. 16). Under Diocletian, Aelius 
Helvius Dionysius (no. 22) had never before governed a province. 
This development of course reflects the gradual disappearance 
of senatorial governors in the latter part of the third century, 
the major consular provinces being retained by them longest. 
After leaving Antioch one man became legate of Hispania 
Citerior (no. 7) 15 and another, probably, of Britain (no. 1). 
The meagre and incomplete evidence we have may be misleading, 
but the impression one gains is that most of the governors of 
Syria in the third century were quite similar in background to 


® On the other hand, almost certainly none of the others whose names 
are known became consul ordinarius. No. 23 was also an Urban Prefect, 
but it is uncertain whether he was governor. 

® Several governors of the undivided province had served immediately 
before in Cappadocia. One obvious reason for this sequence would be 
that the governor of Cappadocia was the nearest man of suitable rank 
to fill a vacancy in Syria. 

1°This might seem somewhat unexpected, but it is clear from other 
cursus of this period that Hispania Citerior had a higher rank than the 
size of its garrison in itself justified; see, e.g., A. Stein, Die Reichs- 
beamten von Dazien = Diss. Pann., I, 12 (Budapest, 1944), p. 101 and 
Barbieri, Albo senatorio, pp. 76-7, no. 312 and p. 205, no, 1012. The 
general pattern of precedence could always of course be modified in order 
to take care of particular situations, but in any event Hispania Citerior 
would appear to be the most attractive of the consular imperial prov- 
inces in the third century for those desiring an honorable but quiet term 


in civilized surroundings. 
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those who might be found in such a post under the Antonines. 
Three around the middle of the century came from families that 
had been senatorial for two or more generations (nos. 10, 15, 16; 
so also probably no. 5). Another, under Diocletian, was evi- 
dently the son of a high equestrian official (no. 22). 

The following list is divided into two groups, numbered how- 
ever in one sequence. The first group (nos. 1-22) is arranged 
chronologically as far as possible, and contains along with those 
consular governors for whom the evidence is certain two procura- 
tors who may have been acting governors and some other uncer- 
tain but, I trust, probable cases. The numbers of those about 
whom there is some question are marked by an asterisk. The 
second group (nos. 23-29) is one of uncertain governors of uncer- 
tain date. The degree of uncertainty varies, but in all it is con- 
siderable and in some it might seem to justify outright rejection. 
I have relegated to a footnote those who have been identified as 
governors of Syria Coele wrongly or without adequate reason.” 
Whenever possible, citations of Harrer’s Studies, P.I. R.*, and 
Barbieri’s Albo senatorio have been given at the beginning of 
the entry. 


1. Alfenus Senecio ca. 200? 

Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 43-4; P.J. R.*, I, pp. 88-9, no. 521; 
Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 15, no. 25. Two Syrian inscriptions 
commemorating the restoration of a bridge name Senecio as 


1180 also, apparently, were nos. 1 and 2. Such men, of course, are 
commonly found in earlier periods. 

12 These include the following: 

Alfen(ijus Avitianus (and -etianus, sometimes identified with him). 
Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 45, 53-4; P.J.R.*, I, p. 88, no. 519; Barbieri, 
Albo senatorio, pp. 14-15, no. 24 and p. 128, no. 560. 

L. Calpurnius. Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 44. 

P. Cornelius Anullinus. Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 44; P.I.R.*, II, pp. 
308-9, no. 1322; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 48, no, 191. 

Rutilius Pudens Crispinus. Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 55; Barbieri, Albo 
senatorio, pp. 227-8, no. 1147. 

L. Virius Lupus Iulianus. Cf. Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 233, no. 
1187. It seems very doubtful that the Virius Iulianus named in an 
inscription from Baalbek of the time of Gordian (1. L.8., 9416) is the 
consul of 232, Lupus is the part of the latter’s name given in the short 
version of the consular date, and it would be unexpected to find it 
omitted. In any event, Baalbek was in Syria Phoenice, and if Virius 
Julianus was in fact a governor, he should be assigned to that province. 
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leg. Augg. pr. pr.; C.J. L., U1, 6709 = 7. L. S., 5899 = 1. G. L. 
Syr., I, 39 and C.J. L., II, 6710 G. L. Syr., I, 40. The 
two Augusti are Severus and Caracalla; thus the texts belong to 
the period 198-209. However, the figures for tribunician power 
and the like included in their titles are corrupt and contradic- 
tory..* Harrer dates the inscriptions in 199, quite plausibly 
though in each text this requires emending one of four figures 
and disregarding two others. Senecio is known to have been 
legate in Britain at some date between 205 and 207, possibly 
serving ca. 202-208, and if so probably after his Syrian governor- 
ship.** Other considerations also point to his being in Syria at 
a time nearer 198 than 209.'° The fact that he was entrusted 
with two major military commands on recently active and still 
threatening sectors of the frontier shows his high reputation as 
a general and administrator. 


18 Groag in P. I. R.?, whom Barbieri follows, regards the figures in the 
Syrian inscriptions as hopelessly confused and thinks it impossible to 
date Senecio’s governorship more closely than between 198 and 209 or 
to determine in which order he was legate in Syria and Britain. Stein 
is equally skeptical about attempts at emendation; see below n. 15. 

**Groag and Barbieri summarize the evidence. Apparently only one 
of Senecio’s British inscriptions is dated, between 205 and 207. Senecio 
was entrusted with the important task of restoring the defenses of 
Britain, largely destroyed following Albinus’ withdrawal of the prov- 
ince’s garrison, and may have held office for a longer period than usual. 
For his activity see R. P. Wright, Arch. Aeliana, 4th series, XIX (1941), 
pp. 190-3; for his position in Britain, see E. B. Birley, ibid., XI (1934), 
pp. 131-7 and S. N. Miller, C.A.H., XII (1939), p. 37, n. 7. In the 
most authoritative list of the governors of Britain known to me, which 
however lacks annotation, Birley dates Senecio’s governorship as 202?- 
208?; Appendix I in G. Askew, The Coinage of Roman Britain (London, 
1951), p. 81. If Senecio remained in Britain until 208 when Severus 
and his sons arrived, he might still have reached Syria by the autumn of 
209, in time to be named in the inscriptions, but there is less need for 
close connections in 198 and the next few years. 

15 The Syrian texts in which Senecio is found as governor name Marius 
Perpetuus as a legionary legate. He later became governor of Arabia, 
but unfortunately an inscription which would date his governorship 
also contains contradictory figures; C.J.L., III, 14150. However, one 
need emend only one out of three to obtain the date 200 or 202, 
depending on which figure is changed, and none of the unemended figures 
requires a date later than 202. It should be noted that Stein regarded 
the Syrian and Arabian inscriptions alike as “ heillos verwirrt ”; Reichs- 
beamten von Dazien, p. 68. However, Barbieri has cited new evidence 
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2. Marius Maximus attested 208 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 45; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, pp. 219- 
20, no. 1100. It has long been known from an inscription giving 
the earlier part of his cursus that he was leg. Aug. pr. pr. 
province. Syriae Coelae between 202 and 209, after having been 
governor of Germania Inferior; C.J. VI, 1450=I1.L.8., 
2935. Several letters and circulars naming him as governor 
have been found at Dura. One is docketed in 208, perhaps on 
March 16.1° Marius Maximus was one of the most important 
figures of the time of the Severi. He was a partisan and general 
of Septimius during the civil wars and after being governor of 
Syria Coele became proconsul of Africa and Asia, Urban Prefect, 
and consul for the second time as consul ordinarius in 223. He 
is probably the Marius Maximus cited as a continuator of Sue- 
tonius in the Historia Augusta.’* His full name is L. Marius 
Maximus Perpetuus Aurelianus. 


*3, Minicius Martialis attested between 209 and 211 


Martialis is found as procurator in P. Dura, 60 b = Inv. D. P. 
4b=Ann. épigr., 1933, no. 107, a letter of Marius Maximus 
(no. 2) written ca. 208 and in any event not after the autumn 
of 209, when Geta became Augustus. He appears again in the 
building inscription of the Middle Mithraeum at Dura (Autumn 
209-February 211), and though he is identified simply as proc. 
Aug. and not as agens vices praesidis, presumably he was named 
in the absence of a regular governor.*® 


to show that Perpetuus was governor of Dacia in 214; Albo senatorio, 
p. 87, no. 357. Since he had previously served as governor both of 
Arabia and Moesia Superior and as curator of two towns, it would seem 
unlikely that he was a legionary legate as late as 208 or 209, even 
without the Arabian inscription cited above. Hence, again, it is probable 
that Senecio served as governor first in Syria Coele and then in Britain. 

16 The month is poorly preserved. This text, P. Dura, 56 = Inv. ἢ. P. 
8a, has been published in Yale Classical Studies, XI (1950), p. 175. He 
also appears in the circulars P. Dura, 60 = Inv. D. P. 4. 

17 For a recent discussion of this question, see G. Barbieri, Riv. di fil., 
XXXII (1954), pp. 36-66, 262-75. 

18 Ann. épigr., 1940, no. 220=The Excavations at Dura-Europos ... 
Preliminary Report of the Seventh and Eighth Seasons of Work... 
(New Haven, 1939), p. 85, no, 847. Rostovtzeff’s suggestion that the 
procurator was probably acting governor is noted by H. G. Pflaum, Les 
procurateurs équestres sous le Haut-Empire romain (Paris, 1950), Pp. 
134 and Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 656. 
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*4,. Aurelius Mam... attested 216 


In 216 soldiers drawn from two legions built an amphitheatre 
at Dura [a] | gentes sub cur(a) Aur(eli) Mam[ ca. 20 letters 
missing] | Zustiano (centurione) princ(ipe).1® The consular date 
follows. The lacuna, as the editor, F. E. Brown, states, must 
have contained the rest of the first man’s name, his title, a parti- 
ciple such as instante, and the centurion’s nomen. Brown sug- 
gests that Aurelius Mam . . . was praepositus of the vezillatio. 
However, comparing other Dura inscriptions, one would assume 
Iustianus was in charge of the detachment.?° It seems quite 
possible, even probable, that Aurelius Mam .. . was in fact gover- 
nor of Syria Coele. Governors are very commonly, in fact almost 
regularly, mentioned in formal building inscriptions such as this, 
often with their names introduced by sub cura or the like. It is 
of course quite uncertain how the cognomen should be restored: 
Mamertinus, Mamilianus, Mammianus are a few possibilities.” 


5. Fabius Agrippinus attested 218 or 219 

Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 45-6; P. 1. R.*, III, pp. 95-6, no. 16; 
Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 52, no. 212. Nothing is known about 
Agrippinus for certain except that he was executed under Elaga- 
balus while governor; Dio Cassius, LX XIX, 3, 4. However, he 
may be named as a legionary legate in a fragmentary inscription 
from Bonn; see P. J. R.*, 111, p. 95, no. 17. 


6. (Iulius ?) Antonius Seleucus attested 221 


Cf. Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 69, no. 282. An Antonius 
Seleucus is named in two letters found at Dura as v(ir) c(larissi- 
mus) co(n)s(ularis) n(oster); P. Dura, 64 = Inv. D. P. 15. Both 
were docketed in 221, and since there are references in both to 
two Augusti, they were presumably written after June, when 


1° Ann, épigr., 1937, no. 239 = The Excavations at Dura-Europos . . 
Prel. Rep. of Sixth Season ... (New Haven, 1936), pp. 77-80, no. 630. 
The inscription is not included in the plates. The letters in the name 
of Aur. Mam- are taller (0.037 πὶ.) than those in that of Iustianus 
(0.03 m.), doubtless reflecting the difference in rank. 

39 Another centurio princeps commanded a similar vexillation at Dura 
around 211; Ann, épigr., 1940, no. 220 and 1954, no. 264. 

* However, even if everything in the lacuna was abbreviated, a short 
cognomen would be desirable. More space would be available for it if 
co(n)s(ulare) n(ostro) was used instead of leg. Aug. pr. pr. 
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Alexander became Caesar and became widely regarded as co- 
ruler.” It seems very probable that the Syrian consularis is 
Iulius Antonius Seleucus, a governor of Moesia Inferior under 
Elagabalus, perhaps being transferred directly from that province 
to Syria.?* If he is also the tyrannus of the time of Elagabalus 
named in Polemius Silvius, Laterc. (Mommsen, Chron. min., I, 
p. 521), which is quite uncertain, he evidently rebelled during 
his Syrian governorship.** 


%. Q. Atrius Clonius Ca. 222 ? 

Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 46-7; P. 1. R.*, 1, pp. 267-8, no. 1322; 
Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 22, no. 62. Though there is more 
evidence for other stages of his career, Clonius’ Syrian governor- 
ship is known only from a Spanish inscription, in which he is 
described as leg. Aug. pr. pr. provinciarum Thraciae, Cappa- 
dociae, Syriae maioris, Hispaniae citeriorts. He was governor 
of Thrace under Caracalla and of Hispania Citerior under 
Severus Alexander, precisely when is unknown. It is quite 
reasonable to date his Syrian command at the beginning of 
Severus Alexander’s reign as Harrer does, but he might have 
served a little earlier, perhaps between Agrippinus and Seleucus. 


8. |? Claudius Sollem]|nius Pacatianus ca. 235 ἢ 

Cf. P. J. R.2, II, p. 250, no. 1030; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, 
pp. 202-3, no. 1003. A. MeN. G. Little and H. T. Rowell 
read and restored a poorly preserved inscription from the Dura 
agora in part as follows: [τὸν] Aapmpo[ τα pov ὑπατιΐ κὸν Κλαύδιον 
Σολλέμ]νιον Πακατιανόν. .. Their restoration has been ques- 


22 See W. F. Snyder, Yale Class. Stud., VII (1940), pp. 141-3 and, in 
general, Stein, Reichsbeamten von Dazien, p. 61, n. 2. 

28 The identification was suggested by Εἰ. T. Silk and C. B. Welles, 
The Excavations at Dura-Europos ... Prel. Rep. of Fifth Season... 
(New Haven, 1934), p. 303 and is noted by A. Stein, Die Legaten von 
Moesien = Diss. Pann., 1, 11 (Budapest, 1940), p. 93, but not by Barbieri. 
Seleucus was apparently not the last governor of Moesia Inferior under 
Elagabalus (who was killed on March 13, 222), and the date of the Dura 
letters almost certainly excludes a transfer from Syria to Moesia. This 
would be quite unexpected in any event. 

24The possibility that the tyrannus was the governor is noted by 
Stein, loc. cit.; see also Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 400, no. 2. 

2° The Excavations at Dura-Europos ... Prel. Rep. of Fourth Sea- 
son... (New Haven, 1933), pp. 72-4, Pl. XV, 2. The text is reprinted 
as Ann. €pigr., 1933, no. 227 and S. Ε. G., VII, 333. 
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tioned, and though it seems probable to me,”* both the governor’s 
identity and consequently his date must be regarded as uncer- 
tain. The Pacatianus whose name is restored was governor of 
Arabia under Severus Alexander, and may have become governor 
of Syria Coele toward the end of the same reign or a little later. 
D. Simonius Proculus [ulianus (no. 11) was also governor of 
these two provinces, with a consular command intervening ; one 
must assume that Pacatianus, too, governed a second province 
before coming to Antioch. Somewhat later Virius Lupus (no. 
16) was governor of Arabia and Syria Coele in succession. 


|nius attested 239 


Cf. Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p.795. A sheet from a unit diary 57 
of the cohors XX Palmyrenorum contains a reference to tirones 
probati ab [...... |nio v. c. co(n)s(ulare) n(ostro).28 The date, 
May 10, 239, which follows later in the line is probably that 
of the probatio. The entries of the diary itself seem to run from 
May 27 to 29. 


10. Attius Rufinus attested 241 
Two texts from Dura name this governor. One is a fragmen- 


2¢The plate does not permit one to check all the letters read, but 
Little and Rowell studied the stones and their careful work inspires 
confidence, C. B. Welles at one time identified the Pacatianus of the 
Dura inscription with Licinius Pacatianus, who was dua ripae with 
headquarters at Dura in 245; Harv. Theol. Rev., XXXIV (1941), p. 102, 
ἢ, 71. However, he has since described him as “ possibly a governor of 
Syria before ... Marius Maximus”; Studies in Roman Economic and 
Social History in Honor of Allan Chester Johnson (Princeton, 1951), 
p. 259. I argued against the identification with the duw in T.A.P.A., 
LXXII (1941), p. 159, and Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 617, quite 
properly rejects it; see also A. Degrassi, I fasti consolari dell’ Impero 
Romano (Rome, 1952), p. 119. Welles notes that the dedicant, an 
archiereus, lacks a nomen and for this reason would date the inscrip- 
tion before the Constitutio Antoniniana; Studies, p. 260, n. 61. The 
observation has point, but it seems quite possible that the priest may 
have been one of the countless Aurelii and, as others with this nomen 
did on occasion, simply omitted it; see Yale Class. Stud., XI (1950), 
p. 198, n. 124, to which other references could easily be added. 

7 P. Dura, 89=Inv, Ὁ. P. 9 recto, line 14, This is published in Yale 
Class. Stud., XI (1950), pp. 215-18, 248-52; for the Latin text, see 
pp. 216-17. 

*° The spacing makes ab more likely than a B[. 
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tary letter of which he is the author, P. Dura, 59 = Inv. ἢ. P. 
7.28 In the address on the verso is found Attius R[ufi] nus leg. 
Aug. pr. pr. A carelessly written and poorly preserved docket 
appears to include the year [.. . Imp. Gordiano 11] et Cl(odio) 
Pompleiano cos] (241).°° The other text, P. Dura, 121 = Inv. 
D. P. 26 recto, contains the phrase ex epistula Atti Rufins v. ὁ. 
co(n)s(ularis) n(ostri) and a year in which Gordian was consul, 
i.e., 239 or 241. Probably, though not necessarily, the year is 
again 241, assuming that the docket in the other text is read 
correctly. Rufinus presumably belongs to the same family as the 
senator Attius Rufinus of the time of Commodus and, probably, 
Severus, for whom see P. 1. R.”, I, p. 274, no. 1864 and Barbieri, 
Albo senatorio, p. 23, no. 66. P. Attius Pudens Rufinus Celsi- 
anus, of whose career nothing is known, was a contemporary, 
almost certainly a relative, and possibly the same man as our 
governor; P.J.#.?, 1, p. 274, no. 1363 and Barbieri, Albo sena- 
torio, p. 254, no. 1460. 


11. Ὁ. Simonius Proculus Iulianus ca. 245 

Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 47-8; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 229, 
no. 1159. Iulianus is one of the few governors of Syria Coele 
after the first quarter of the third century whose career is known 
in some detail.** Before coming to Syria he was legate of Thrace 
and Arabia under Maximinus and of the Three Dacias probably 
between 240 and 244. He became Urban Prefect under Philip, 
apparently not later than 246. 


¥*12. Flavius Antiochus attested between 244 and 249? 


In a fragmentary text of uncertain content, P. Dura, 38= 
Inv. D. Pg. 2%, C. B. Welles reads and restores (lines 10-13): 
Praoviw  τιόχῳ πρ[εσβ(εύτῃ)]} | Φιλ(ίππου ἢ) Σεβ(αστοῦ) 
ἀν[τιστρ(ατήγῳ)δ. The context in which the name appears is not 
clear. The date depends on the reading and expansion of 


2° Described by Εἰ. T. Silk and C. B. Welles, Exc. at Dura-Europos 
... Prel, Rep. Fifth Season, p. 299, Pl. ΧΧΧΙ, 1. 

*°Tf the nomen is correctly read, this establishes the identity of the 
consul. See Barbieri, Albo senatorio, pp. 269-70, no. 1531 and p. 303, 


no. 1697. 
*2See especially Stein, Reichsbeamten von Dazien, pp. 72-3. His 


Syrian governorship is recorded in C.J.L., VI, 1520=J/.L.8., 1189: 
... leg. Aug. Syjriae Coeles. . . 
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Philip’s name but is confirmed by the hand. Since Antiochus 
is not a common name among senators, it is possible that Flavius 
Antiochianus, Urban Prefect 269, 270, 272 and consul 11 in 270, 
was a son or at any rate a relative.** 


13. Atilius Cosminus attested 250 and 251 


Cf. P.I. R.*, Il, p. xi, no. 45%a; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, 
p. 247, no. 1418. Cosminus is named in two Dura papyri. In 
one only |] Cosmino v. c. is preserved from his name and title; 
P. Dura, 95 = Inv. D. P. 34 recto. The entry is dated in 250, 
possibly on August 15, though this is quite uncertain. In the 
second text his letters, dated January 22 and March 16, 251, are 
cited three times; P. Dura, 97 =Inv. D. P. 3 verso.**? He is 
identified as Atilius (once Attilius) Cosminus v. c. tune co(n)- 
s(ularis) and had thus left office by the date of the document, 
probably the end of 251. Possibly he had ceased to be governor 
by April 13; see under no. 14. Rostovtzeff was perhaps right in 
identifying Cosminus with the Agilius Cosmianus in Cod. [ust., 
VIII, 55, 1 = Frag. Vat. 272, to whom Philip addressed a re- 
script in 249.%* However, there is nothing in it to suggest that 
the recipient was an official. 


*14. Pomponius Laetianus attested 251 


Letters of Laetianus approving horses for cavalrymen, dated 
April 13 and between May 8 and 14, 251, are cited in P. Dura, 
9% = Inv. D. P. 3 verso. He is described simply as v. 6. proc. 
Augg. nn., and one need not assume that he was acting governor. 
But Atilius Cosminus (no. 13), who had assigned horses on 
January 22 and March 16, was no longer governor when the 
document was drawn up, probably late in 251, while Laetianus 
was still in office, and it is possible that the procurator was 
serving as his replacement in April and May. 


82 For a son’s cognomen ending -ianus formed from the cognomen of 
the father, see R. Cagnat, Cours d’épigraphie latine* (Paris, 1914), 
pp. 69-70 and H. Thylander, Etude sur l’épigraphie latine (Lund, 1952), 
Ρ. 111. 

35 This is published in Yale Class. Stud., XI (1950), pp. 189-209. 

84 Miinchener Beitrdge zur Papyrusforschung, XIX (1934), p. 371, 
n. 23. In addition to Barbieri and Stein (in P.I.R.*), Degrassi has 
accepted the identification; Fasti consolari, p, 113. 
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15. Arrius Maximus mid-third century? 


Cf. Barbieri, p. 324, no. 1810. This governor is known from 
an inscription at Seleucia in Pieria: [-] Arrio Maximo υ. 6. 
co(n)s(ulari) province. Syriae Coel(es) Atil(ius) Successus trib.; 
Ann. épigr., 1940, no. 168 =J7.G.L. Syr., 111, 2, 1141. The 
editor, H. Seyrig, at first dated the inscription after Diocletian’s 
reforms because of consularis,*® but this title was commonly 
given to the governor at Antioch throughout the third century.* 
The fact, too, that a tribune makes the dedication suggests that 
the consularis was commander of the garrison and not simply a 
civil official. It is quite possible, as Seyrig and Barbieri have 
suggested, that the consularis is the Arrius Maximus already 
known as a member of a senatorial family from Numidia who 
seems to have lived around the middle of the third century, or 
at any rate belonged to the same family.*’ 


16. Virius Lupus ca. 265 

Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 48-9 ; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 317, 
no. 1762. Lupus was probably the son or grandson of a consul 
ordinarius of 232; another member of the family was of consular 
rank and governor of Britain toward the end of the second 
century.** He was governor of Arabia under Valerian and 
Gallienus not later than 259, praes(es)** [Syriae] Coeles, charged 
with special judicial missions in the East probably under 
Aurelian around 272, consul ordinarius in 278, and Urban 


Prefect 278-280. H.G. Pflaum is surely right in assuming that 


85 Syria, XX (1939), pp. 312-13. Reprinted in Antiquités syriennes, 
III (Paris, 1946), pp. 43-4; in addenda on p. vi Seyrig states that the 
Syrian consularis is probably the Arrius Maximus of P. 1. R.*, I, p. 216, 
no. 1098. 

39 The first occurrence in the present list is no. 6 in 221, but earlier 
examples could be collected from a number of provinces, notably Dacia; 
for Syria, see e.g. Ann. épigr., 1909, no. 131 (Avidius Cassius), 

87 Albo senatorio, p. 252, no. 1449 and p. 502. Cf. above, n. 35. 
Degrassi dates the consularis in the third century; Fasti consolari, 
p. 113. 

38 For the family see Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 487. 

8° The governor of Syria Coele is referred to as praeses as early as the 
reign of Severus Alexander, probably between 233 and 235; P, Dura, 
82=Inv. ἢ. P. 3 recto, II, 7-8: ad praet(orium) praesidis. Doubtless 
this was a long-established usage at that time. See Pflaum, Les procu- 
rateurs équestres, pp. 112-14 and Barbieri, Albo senatorio, pp. 562-71. 
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he was suffect consul before his Syrian command,*® which can 
be dated only roughly as falling in the decade or so ca. 260-270. 


17. Maximinus attested 275-276 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 49; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 294, 
no. 1655. Presumably a senator, he was made governor of Syria 
(Coele) by his kinsman, the emperor Tacitus, and was murdered 
by his own troops; Zosimus, I, 63 and Zonaras, XII, 28. 


*18. Iulius Saturninus ca. 278 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 49-50; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, pp. 
284-5, no. 1613. This pretender and rebel against Probus is said 
to have been governor of Syria by the best of our authorities 
(Zosimus, I, 66), though other writers give different titles. 


19. Charisius attested 290 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. ὅθ; P./.k.*, Il, p. 157, no. 718. 
Addressed as praeses Syriae in Cod. Iust., [X, 41, 9; XI, 55, 1. 
As in the cases of the following two men, nothing more is known 
about him. They may not even have been senators, though 
until there is positive evidence, it seems best to assume that the 
governors all continued to be of consular rank until after 
Dionysius (no. 22) .* 


4 Syria, XXIX (1952), pp. 326-30. Because fourth century and later 
lists of consuls do not note that Lupus was consul for the second time 
in 278, a lacuna in his cursus has been restored [cos. ord.] instead of 
[cos. bis] (C.I.L., VI, 31775 = 1. L.S., 1210), and it has been assumed 
that he was of praetorian rank while governor of Syria Coele; so Harrer, 
Studies, p. 48 and C. W. Keyes, The Rise of the Equites in the Third 
Century of the Roman Empire (Princeton, 1915), pp. 16-17; ef. Petersen, 
J.R.S., XLV (1955), p. 48, n. 10. This is difficult to believe, and quite 
unnecessary. If one examines Mommsen’s summary of the later consular 
laterculi in Chron, min., III, pp. 511-16 (the third century consuls), it 
is clear that iteration of consulships was often not noted, especially in 
the cases of those who were not members of an imperial family. 

“On the obscure question whether senatorial governors ever replaced 
equestrians toward the end of the third century, see Lieb in Reidinger, 
Statthalter des ungeteilten Pannonien und Oberpannoniens, p. 244 and 
pp. 254-6, n. 57. A. H. M. Jones in discussing early equestrian praesides 
writes as regards Syria Coele: “Cod. Just., IX, xli, 9, ‘ad Charisium 
praesidem Syriae’ (290), is doubtful but a tiny fragment from Aradus, 
CIL 111, 185, ‘injvictis Afugg ...v.p. pr....’ settles the matter”; 
J.R.8., XLIV (1954), p. 24. But apart from the question of the date 
of the fragment, Aradus was in Syria Phoenice. 
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20. Primosus attested 293? 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 50. Addressed by Diocletian and 
Maximianus as praeses Syriae; Cod. Iust. VII, 33, 6, dated by 
the editors on the basis of other texts in this section. 


21. Verinus attested 294 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 50. Addressed as praeses Syriae in 
Cod. Iust., 11, 12, 20. 


22. ΤΏ. Aelius Helvius Dionysius ca. 295 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 51-2; P.I. R.2, I, pp. 31-2, no. 188; 
Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 323, no. 1794, and p. 639. Dionysius 
was apparently the son of a high equestrian official. He became 
in turn curator aquarum et Miniciae (not later than 293), cor- 
rector utriusque Italiae, praeses Syriae Coeles, and twudezx sa- 
crarum cognitionum totius Orientis. Later he was proconsul of 
Africa, probably from 296 to 300, and Urban Prefect 301-302. 
From his earlier career we may assume that he was consul 
ca. 286.4? 


Uncertain Governors of Uncertain Date 


In the following group those whose names are unknown are 
placed first; the others are in alphabetical order. 


23. Name unknown late third century? 


Cf. Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 348, no. 1385 and pp. 566, 
622. A long, fragmentary inscription in Rome presents part of 
a cursus in descending order; C.J. L., VI, 3836 = 31747. At 
one point De Rossi, whom Barbieri follows, restored idea] 
sacrarum cogn{itionum vlice Cales. praesidi Syriae| Coel. How- 
ever, the alternative suggested in the Corpus: vlice Calesaris 
per Syriam] also seems possible. He had earlier been quaestor, 
praetor, cur. Ocric[ulanorum, ab epistulis Graecis,** a dilectator 


42 See Degrassi, Fasti consolari, p. 75. Harrer, loc. cit., is uncertain 
about this because of his belief that Virius Lupus (no, 16) was of 
praetorian rank while governor. 

48The appearance of this equestrian office in a senatorial cursus is 
most extraordinary; see A. Stein, Der rémische Ritterstand (Munich, 
1927), p. 263. He suggests the possibility that the office was held under 
Elagabalus, who tended to disregard the distinction between senators and 
equestrians, 
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of recruits, and twice again curator. The latter part of his career 
is more poorly preserved, but he became cur.] viae Flaminiae, 
proco[s.], and [praef.] urb. In the first line he is called [v.] ¢., 
cos. The dating of the text presents difficulties.44 However, 
if the man was actually governor of Syria Coele, this was his 
first provincial command, and hence was probably not earlier 
than the last years of Gallienus.*® He would have served, then, 
perhaps between Virius Lupus (no. 16) and Aelius Helvius 
Dionysius (no. 22). Both of these had also been iwdezx sacrarum 
cognitionum. 


24. Name unknown date unknown 

Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 65. A fragmentary cursus from the 
Pisidian Antioch contains p]rovincilae Syriae] Coele[s .... 
provi]nciae Asliae; C.I. L., 111, 6823, lines 2-4. The man may 
be equestrian ; if so, one would think first of a procurator. But 
in the facsimile in the original publication it seems possible to 
read line 1 as aldvae. fliset ; J. R.S. Sterrett, An Epigraphical 
Journey in Asia Minor = Papers of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, II (Boston, 1888), p. 144, no. 117%. 
Without a photograph it is difficult to judge the spacing and 
length of line, but possibly item would fill the lacuna after 
Coele[s. 


25. Name unknown date unknown 

Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 65. In another small fragment from 
Italy (C.J. L., XI, 599) there is preserved Syrila Coele and 
nothing else of significance. It is even more uncertain whether 
a governor is involved. 


‘4 Barbieri, with some hesitation, dates his governorship of Syria 
under Severus Alexander on the basis of Stein’s quite tentative sug- 
gestion. G. Vitucci follows Barbieri; Richerche sulla praefectura urbs 
in eta imperiale (sec. I-III) (Rome, 1956), p. 123. 

The inscription is an opisthograph, on the other side of which is a 
Greek text honoring Pomponius Bassus, probably the consul ordinarius 
of 259 and 271; J.G@., XIV, 1076=1.G.R.R., I, 1387. It also presents 
various problems; see Barbieri, Albo senatorio, pp. 303-5, no. 1698 and 
p. 636, and Wolf, R.-H#., XXI, col. 2336. The latter rejects the identifica- 
tion with the consul, on inadequate grounds. The two sides appear to 
belong to the same general period, and perhaps the possibility that they 
may have honored the same man should be considered. Further study 
of the fragments themselves and of the two texts might well be fruitful. 

“© See above, n, 7. 
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26. Aradius Rufinus (?) date unknown 

Cf. P.I.R.?, Il, p. xiv, no. 1018a; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, 
p. 251, no. 1442. Libanius, Κρ. 737, writes to Aradius Rufinus, 
comes Orientts, in A. Ὁ. 363/64: . . . ὡς 6 σός πρόγονος ἄρξειεν 
ἡμῶν. Groag (P.I.R.? and R.-H., Suppl., VI, col. 10, no. 1) 
takes this ancestor to be an Aradius Rufinus, governor of Syria 
(Coele ?), and also to be the Rufinus who put to death a 
Palmyrene prince, Odenathus, under Gallienus; Petr. Patr., Exc. 
de sent., 166, p. 266 B. The latter identification is highly uncer- 
tain ; for another suggestion see the references in Barbieri, Albo 
senatorio, p. 807, no. 1714. One might reasonably suspect that 
Petrus Patricius’ Rufinus was probably governor of Syria Phoe- 
nice, in which Palmyra was situated, as does Harrer, Studies, 
pp. 58-9. However this may be, there was at least one consular 
Aradius Rufinus in the third century, and a member of the 
family may have been governor at Antioch during that century. 


2%. Aurelius Aurelianus ca. 240-250 

In P. Dura, 58=Inv. D. P. 63 verso*® an Aurel(ius) 
[A]Jurel[iJanus assigns some horses, probati by him, to soldiers 
of an auxiliary cohort. The function of approving mounts was 
often, perhaps usually, the responsibility of the governor, but 
other officials are also found discharging it. The date of the 
text depends on the hand. In any event it cannot be later than 
256, when Dura was besieged and then destroyed by the Persians. 


28. Gemellus | date unknown 

Cf. P. I. R.2, IV, p. 28, no. 140; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, pp. 
159-60, no. 749. A certain Gemellus, πρεσβευτὴς Σεβαστοῦ, 
appears in two inscriptions at Dura. F. Cumont dated the first 
(S. #. G., II, 816) in the time of the Severi on the basis of letter 
shapes and suggested as one possibility that he might be governor 
of Syria.**7 P.J.R.* accepts this date and describes him as 
legatus Augustt (pro praetore provinciae Syriae). But he was 
more probably a legionary legate; so Rostovtzeff, followed by 
Barbieri. It is also quite possible that he belongs to the time of 
Lucius Verus’ expedition or even Trajan’s.*® 


46 Published in Yale Class. Stud., XI (1950), pp. 187-9. Some of the 
readings printed there have been revised. 

4“ Fowilles de Doura-Europos (1922-1923) (Paris, 1926), p. 409, no. 51. 

48 To the references in Barbieri add M. Rostovtzeff, Dura-Europos and 
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29. Rubrenus ( 2) date unknown 


Cf. Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 367, no. 2090 and pp. 648-9. 
The epitaph of this man, the beginning of which is lost, was 
found at Antioch.*® The nomen is restored from that of his 
son, M. Rubrenus Magianus, named as a dedicant. Barbieri 
assumes that Rubrenus was in Syria as an official, which seems 
probable, and suggests that he was possibly governor. However, 
the highest office in the cursus as preserved is praef. fr(umenti)] 
dandt, following the praetorship, and Rubrenus may have died 
while still of praetorian rank, perhaps as a legionary legate. The 
date of the inscription is uncertain. The son is not necessarily 
the third century M. Rubrenus Virius Priscus Pomponianus 
Magianus Proculus, whose exact date is again uncertain; 
Mouterde in J. G. L. Syr. may well be right in regarding the one 
as an ancestor of the other.*° 


Dura and Syria Coele 


Since so much of the new material in the preceding list comes 
from Dura, the reasons for concluding that the city was in the 
province of Syria Coele, rather than Phoenice or Mesopotamia, 
should be stated.** In the first place, Marius Maximus (no. 2), 
who appears in several Dura papyri, is known to have been 
governor of Syria Coele. Secondly, in a number of Dura texts 
the governor is described as consularis. The prefect of Meso- 


its Art (Oxford, 1938), p. 53; and C. B. Welles in Studies ... in 
Honor of Allan Chester Johnson, p. 254, π. 20. 

*°G. Downey, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II, The Excavations 1933-36 
(Princeton, 1938), pp. 156-7, no. 61 = Ann. épigr., 1938, no. 177 =I. 6. L. 
Syr., III, 762. 

°° Barbieri (p. 649) writes that Mouterde dates the inscription in the 
first or second century; however, the date seems to be one given for some 
texts cited from J. L. S., if so wrongly in the case of 8981. 

51 Dura is placed in Mesopotamia by A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the 
Eastern Roman Provinces (Oxford, 1937), pp. 221-2. To my knowledge, 
the point has not been discussed. There was no evidence until the 
discovery at Dura of a letter of Marius Maximus (no. 2). See M. 
Rostovtzeff, C. R. Acad. Inscriptions, 1933, p. 318; οἵ, Dura-Europos 
and its Art, p. 24 and J. F. Gilliam, 7.A.P.A., LXXITI (1941), p. 168. 
For the boundary between Syria Coele and Phoenice to the west, see 
Honigmann, R.-E., IV A, col. 1686 and F, M. Abel, Géographie de la 
Palestine, II (Paris, 1938), p. 168. On the term Syria Coele in various 
periods, see E, Bickerman, Revue biblique, LIV (1947), pp. 256-68. 
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potamia was an equestrian and the legate of Syria Phoenice 
was of praetorian rank. To be sure, the latter might on occasion 
be called consularis, becoming consul or consul designate during 
his term of office, but the regular use of the title in our texts 
certainly points to the governor at Antioch. Thirdly, if An- 
tonius Seleucus (no. 6) is correctly identified as a former gover- 
nor of Moesia Inferior, he was certainly of consular rank before he 
came to Syria and hence could have held the post only at Antioch. 
Finally, vexillations from the two legions in Syria Coele, the 
IV Scythica and XVI Flavia firma, are mentioned at Dura far 
more often than those from other legions.®* With one exception, 
they alone are found in building inscriptions or other texts which 
suggest detachments regularly stationed in the city. 

It was logical to assign Dura and the strip of territory along 
the Euphrates (the ripa) of which it was the administrative 
center to Syria Coele when Severus divided Syria into two 
provinces in 194. The primary value of these outposts was to 
protect the most direct route connecting North Syria and ulti- 
mately Antioch with Babylonia, the route which any large force 
would follow on the western side of the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 
On the other hand, it is likely that the whole ripa below the 
Chabor was lost by the Romans during Sapor’s great campaigns 
in the 250’s, and hence the Roman occupation of this territory 
and its administrative arrangements are not recorded in our 
sources, which belong to either earlier or later periods. 


J. F. 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 


52 See Excavations at Dura-Europos ... Prel. Rep. of the Ninth 
Season . . . Part III (New Haven, 1952), p, 109, n. 11. There is 


more unpublished evidence. 
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IMPLICIT AND EXPLICIT IN THE 
OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


The most striking recent development in the criticism of Greek 
tragedy has been the focusing of attention on imagery. Among 
the many studies that have appeared perhaps none has been 
more arresting than that of Father Musurillo on the Oedipus. 
In his analysis, he distinguishes five “ dominant images,” which 
are “taken up and developed like musical themes ” throughout 
the play: the plague (disease, defilement), the ship (Thebes, 
Oedipus himself), an image which fuses with that of the plague 
(O.T. 23), the harbor-haven, the ploughed and planted field 
(perhaps with suggestion of similarity of ship and plough), and 
the imagery of vision and blindness.? 

Some studies of imagery in Greek and Latin authors have been 
disappointing in their results because they have attempted no 
coordination between this method of analysis and the other 
more conventional methods of studying characters, action, and 
thought. As a result, these studies have not significantly con- 
tributed to the basic interpretation of the plays. 

Father Musurillo is fully aware that the most important ele- 
ment in the analysis of imagery is the artistic function of the 
image, in the fullest sense of the word.* In the course of his 
study, he states: 


And yet it may be that, contrary to the principle which 
usually operates in modern poetry, the ancient poet’s most 
important ideas were not developed by means of imagery or 
symbolism. If this is true, too close a scrutiny of the 
ancient poetic image might lead us away from what the 
ancients considered the most important element of their 
poetry.* 

At the end of his study, he suggests that to search for a single 

dominant theme in a play is perhaps to look for a will-o’-the-wisp, 


and that to understand the ancient art of poetic composition, we 
should approach the problem in a phenomenological way. 


1 Herbert Musurillo, S.J., “Sunken Imagery in Sophocles’ Oedipus,” 
A.J. P., LX XVIII (1957), pp. 36-51. 
* Ibid., p. 38. 3 Ibid., p. 45. 
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It is true that specific theses in plays belonged at Athens to 
the realm of Old Comedy: the necessity for peace, the desira- 
bility of limiting the political power of the jurors. Themes of 
universal significance, however, have been found in Greek trage- 
dies by generations of great critics: the gradual evolution and 
enlightenment of man, passion’s tragic mastery over reason. It 
is on the basis of such themes that Aristotle insists that poetry 
is more philosophic and of graver import than history.* History 
deals with the incidents in a phenomenological manner; poetry 
so constructs its material as to bring out an order and a meaning 
in life and in the cosmos. Any reduction of a great work of art 
or literature to a simple verbal formula is likely to exclude more 
than it includes. Still, the suggestion that we view such a play 
as the Oedipus phenomenologically is heretical. Viewed phe- 
nomenologically the Oedipus concerns a fantastically improbable 
concatenation of accidents if we reject (as Jocasta insists that 
we should!) the “ Freudian” interpretation. According to the 
conventional view, Sophocles has accomplished an amazing feat 
in generalizing these fantastic phenomena concerning Oedipus 
into something of universal significance. 

We should be astonished if Sophocles in accomplishing this 
feat made no use of imagery. The other Greek tragic poets do 
employ imagery to develop their important ideas. The most 
striking imagery in extant Greek tragedy, that of Aeschylus in 
the Oresteia, has long been recognized as intimately integrated 


‘Note the similarity of Aristotle’s words (Poetics 1451b5-6) διὸ καὶ 
φιλοσοφώτερον καὶ σπουδαιότερον ποίησις ἱστορίας ἐστίν to the words of 
Plato: . .. διαφορὰ φιλοσοφίᾳ τε καὶ ποιητικῇ (Rep. 607 Β)... οὐ 
σπουδαστέον ἐπὶ τῇ τοιαύτῃ ποιήσει ὡς ἀληθείας τε ἁπτομένῃ καὶ σπουδαίᾳ 
(608A). Cf. 602 Β, and Politicus 288C. Here Aristotle seems to be 
consciously refuting Plato’s theory of poetry. We should recall that 
near the end of the Republic (607 D-E) Plato issued a formal challenge 
for the defenders of poetry to show that poetry was useful as well as 
pleasant. Aristotle seems to have accepted this challenge. 

5Compare Kitto (Form and Meaning in Drama [London, 1956}, 
p. 106): “... in the classical Greek drama we do find character- 
drawing, and the exploitation of many other aspects of the dramatic art; 
but they are always found in strict relation to one dominant conception. 
This is what makes the plays classical.” 

Of course, Musurillo does not stand alone in regard to skepticism of a 
dominant theme; cf. A. J. A. Waldock, Sophocles the Dramatist (Cam- 


bridge, 1951), e.g., p. 168. 
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with action and thought in the trilogy. The imagery of dark- 
ness and light throughout the Oresteia symbolizes and emphasizes 
the major theme—man in darkness awaiting the deliverance of 
enlightenment. So the other magnificent imagery of the trilogy 
is closely connected with the characters and the action and the 
thought. Here certainly is one instance in Greek tragedy where 
the imagery does not lead us away from the most important 
element of the play.® 

The same could be said of various other tragedies. The 
dominant imagery of the Heracles concerns ships and the sea, 
and thus nicely prepares for and (after the event) interprets 
the wreck of Heracles and his rescue by Theseus.* In the 
Troades, also, the imagery is centered on storms and the sea. 
Here the symbolism is elaborate; one aspect of it is the sug- 
gestion of the storm that is to wreck the Greek fleet upon its 
return home. Thus the catastrophe that is predicted by the 
divinities in the prologue is subtly suggested throughout the play, 
maintaining the tragic irony of the Greeks’ hybristic triumph.® 

Actually, imagery and generalization are intimately asso- 
ciated. Imagery constitutes a prime vehicle of generalization. 
As Aristotle remarks (Poetics 1459a7 Bywater), “...a good 
metaphor implies an intuitive perception of the similarity in 


ὁ See the recent treatment of Robert F. Goheen, “ Aspects of Dramatic 
Symbolism: Three Studies in the Oresteia,” A.J. P., LXXVI (1955), 
pp. 113-37. In the Prometheus, also, the imagery does not lead us away. 
Cf. Barbara Hughes Fowler (“The Imagery of the Prometheus Bound,” 
A.J.P., LXXVIII [1957], p. 183): “This same pattern of images 
derived from the past to create a dramatic present, predicts the future; 
it anticipates the conclusion of the trilogy, and in doing this it creates 
the larger drama of the Prometheus Bound.” For the various functions 
of imagery in Sophocles, see P. Solanus Georg Rieger, Die Bildersprache 
des Sophokles (Breslau diss., 1934), esp. pp. 144-6. 

7 Euripides, Heracles 80, 95, 102, 400-2, 478-9, 625, 631-2 (Heracles 
of his children), 698, 861, 1094, 1225, 1245 (Heracles freighted with 
misfortunes), 1296, 1398, 1424 (Heracles of himself). 

8 Euripides, Troades 102-4, 438, 456, 538, 570, 686-96, 809-32, 877, 
882-3, 1085, 1094-5, 1100-4, 1155, 1332. On 1104 (κεραυνοφαὲς πῦρ), see 
also 81, 92, 1260-2, 1274, 1279, 1296, 1318. 

® Another clear instance of imagery reflecting the major theme is found 
in Vergil’s Georgics, where the imagery of descent and ascent reflects 
the theme of regeneration. See the excellent study of S. P. Bovie, “ The 
Imagery of Ascent-Descent in Vergil’s Georgics,” A.J.P., LXXVII 
(1956), pp. 337-58. 
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dissimilars.” In a way imagery translates a specific incident 
into a universal experience. In this process of generalization, 
the arousing of the audience’s emotions is of great importance. 
This is one of the reasons why the similes of the Jliad are drawn 
largely from everyday universal experience. No better example 
can be given than the lines of ineffable beauty which Achilles 
addresses to Patroclus at one of the climaxes of the Jliad (XVI, 
7-11, Lattimore) : 
Why then 
are you crying like some poor little girl, Patroklos, 
who runs after her mother and begs to be picked up 
and carried, 
and clings to her dress, and holds her back when 
she tries to hurry, 
and a tearfully into her face, until she is picked 
up! 
You ~ like such a one, Patroklos, dropping these 
soft tears. 


Such concrete sensible imagery makes a universal appeal. 

The fact that imagery plays such an important role in stimu- 
lating the audience’s emotions and involving their sympathy 
suggests that the Greek poet very likely fused his imagery with 
the theme of his play, for the fusion of the intellectual appeal 
with the emotional appeal is characteristic of the Greek poets. 
This is most clearly observed in Aristophanes’ comedies, where 
regularly the thesis of the play is introduced by an intellectual 
appeal, often combined with elements of symbolism and phan- 
tasy, in the agon. This thesis is sometimes carried on with a 
very plain and explicit appeal in the parabasis. The scenes after 
the parabasis present the thesis in action and are designed as an 
emotional appeal. The Acharnians is typical in this respect. 
In the finale, the intellectual and the emotional are fused, 
although the emotional may dominate, as in the scene with the 
wounded Lamachus and the “ half-shot ” Dicaeopolis. 

The fusion of the intellectual and the emotional appeal is 
characteristic also of Plato. In the Republic, the first emotional 
appeal for the just life is found in the portrait of the calm and 
assured old Cephalus having come from sacrificing to his 
cushioned chair and leaving the conversation to go again to 
sacrifice. The last emotional appeal is the hope of immortality 
and its myth of Er. These two pictures of the rewards of the 
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just life embrace like the two side panels of a triptych the 
rational arguments of the central books of the Republic. In 
Aristophanes and in Plato, the argument is set forth implicitly 
in the emotional appeal, and explicitly in the intellectual appeal. 

General considerations, therefore, lead us to assume that 
Sophocles integrated his imagery with the characters and action 
and thought of his plays. But for the Oedipus, this assumption 
can, I think, be proved from the play itself. Most students 
analyze imagery by following separately each series of images 
throughout the play. This method involves extracting the 
images from their context, and thus tends to mislead one into 
considering them apart from the work as a whole. If we take 
the main images in the Oedipus and follow them together 
through the various scenes of the play with careful attention to 
characters, action, and thought, the result is more enlightening. 
This procedure will also bring out the logical relationship be- 
tween the various main images—a result of great importance if 
we are to discover any profound meaning in the play. 

Father Musurillo’s analysis of the imagery is scholarly and 
brilliant, but he mistakes, I think, which is the most important 
sequence. Indeed, one reason why he comes to the conclusion 
that the imagery may lead us away from the most important 
element of the drama seems to be that from the point of view of 
image-analysis he considers most important the sequence which 
“begins with the plague and enfolds [sic] . . . with the gradual 
revelation of the nature of Oedipus’ awful defilement.” 195. To the 
present writer, also, this sequence, though important phenomeno- 
logically in the revelations of the play, seems to lead nowhere 
“philosophically.” By emphasizing the defilement of Oedipus, 
however, it does lend impressiveness to the pious pronouncements 
near the end of the play. That Sophocles intended these pro- 
nouncements to be impressive seems undeniable. 

I myself in analyzing the imagery of the play find three main 


10 4.J.P., LXXVIII (1957), p. 51. Kitto (Form and Meaning in 
Drama, p. 200) says that the plague is never again mentioned after the 
two vivid descriptions at the first of the play. But Oedipus (217, 303) 
and Jocasta (635-6) and the chorus (665, 685) refer to it, and it passes 
over into the suffering of Jocasta (1061) and of Oedipus (1205*, 1293, 
1318 [cf. Aeschylus, Pro. 596], 1455, ete.) as well as being transmuted 
into destruction in general. This passing over is facilitated by the 
words used; see note 15 below. 
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motives (each with a negative and a positive aspect), and I 
view as first in importance not the plague and defilement but 
ignorance and wisdom (darkness and light, appearance and 
reality). The other main motives may be described as destruc- 
tion and creation (the plague or disease and the field of genera- 
tion), and the storm and the haven. But the distinctions are not 
sharp; there is more fusion and interplay than any analysis 
is likely to indicate. As Father Musurillo suggests, a musical 
composition is the most apt analogy. Light and creation and the 
field of generation and the haven, the plague and the storm 
and darkness and destruction—all run through the whole com- 
position, now with one association, now with another, and after 
the climax, all are fused into a grand symphony of pathos (the 
fourth stasimon). In no other work of classical literature per- 
haps is curtosa felictias so subtly and so effectively combined 
with the “ echo of a great soul.” 

There is much other imagery in the play. Bernard Knox in 
his analysis of the imagery finds that Oedipus “is not only 
helmsman, ploughman. inventor, legislator, liberator, revealer, 
doctor—he is also equator, mathematician, calculator... 
All these important elements I classify as elaborations of the 
three main motives cited above. Perhaps the most interesting 
of these latter motives is the imagery concerning Oedipus as the 
hunter and the hunted, the discoverer and the discovered, the 
physician and the patient—primarily elaborations of the motive 
of knowledge and ignorance, but also fused at various points with 
the motives of creation and destruction and of the storm and 
the haven. 

The Oedipus opens with the focus on Thebes and its plague. 
As the action develops, the focus is shifted to Oedipus himself. 
His own attention at first is fixed on the identity of the murderer 
of Laius, but this too is gradually shifted to the identity of 
himself. These shifts of focus, which Sophocles skilfully ma- 
noeuvres, are perhaps the most admirable technical accomplish- 


11 Bernard Knox, “ Sophocles’ Oedipus” (in Cleanth Brooks, Tragic 
Themes in Western Literature [New Haven, 1955]), pp. 7-29. Knox 
has elaborated this treatment of the imagery in his book, Oedipus at 
Thebes (New Haven, 1957), pp. 107-58, He makes many acute observa- 
tions, and my own treatment of the imagery is indebted to his. 

Musurillo, also, notes various minor images in the Oedipus. 
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ments in Greek tragedy. Imagery here plays a major role, 
especially in shifting the emotional involvement of the audience 
from Thebes to Oedipus. 


The city under plague is like a rolling foundering ship and 
cannot lift up its head from the blood-red swell.t? The genera- 
tion of nature in the fruitful fields as well as in animals and 
human beings is perishing.’** Such a plague, as Father Musurillo 
points out, whether or not known to medical annals, is signifi- 
cant for the symbolism of the play—the laws of generation have 
been grievously transgressed.** The cosmic order is overthrown. 
But in the past Oedipus has set upright the life of the citizens 
and the city, and he is called upon to do so again. He is prac- 
ticed and wise (44-8). Oedipus declares that no one suffers 
so much as 6,15 and he tells of his efforts to rescue the city. 
The prospect is bright, although he is somewhat at a loss to 
know where the dim track of the old crime may be discovered 
(108-9). Here in the prologos, then, the main images are well 
established, and even here the imagery of plague (suffering) 


12 Cf, 23, 101-4, 923. In the end, of course, it is Oedipus himself who 
founders (1527*). Vss. 23-4 also suggest the medical patient (so 
Knox, Oedipus at Thebes, pp. 140; 245, n. 102) ; compare the end of the 
fourth stasimon (1222). So χειμάζξον (101) is used of sickness as well 
as storm at sea (Knox, op. cit., p. 141), Thus the motive of ship and 
storm (helmsman) is fused with that of wise physician (44) and 
patient. Knox’ observation (p. 140) that φοινίον (vs. 24) does not 
seem appropriate for either swimmer or ship is not of much weight; 
this is merely the contradictory epithet which so often emphasizes the 
metaphor. 

Later (795) Oedipus “ measures off the land of Corinth by the stars.” 
A scholiast says that the metaphor is taken from a sea journey; but 
Jebb seems to reject this. 

18 Cf, 25, 254, 270. 

4 A.J.P., LXXVIII (1957), p. 39. 

1°80. Τ᾽ 60-1, 150, 169, 217, 303, 636, 1061, 1455. These passages con- 
tain the word νόσος or its derivatives, which is used in the Iliad (I, 10) 
of the plague sent by Apollo, in the Prometheus of the disease of 
tyranny (225) and the plague of the gadfly (596) and in other uses, 
and by Euripides (Heracles 34, 273) and Aristotle (A.P., 6, 4) of 
the disordered state. This sequence of imagery in the Oedipus, there- 
fore, follows up the plague more closely than one might at first perceive. 
(For most of these references outside the Oedipus I am indebted to 
the interesting study of Barbara Hughes Fowler, “The Imagery of the 
Prometheus Bound,” A.J. P., UXXVIII [1957], pp. 173-84.) 
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and that of ship (righting the state) are applied to Oedipus as 
well as to Thebes. 

In the parodos, the chorus pray that the fiery Ares about them 
may be borne to the depths of the ocean or exiled to an inhos- 
pitable haven (196). The brightness of the gods of life is con- 
trasted with the darkness of the “ evening god.” Oedipus in the 
following brief scene with the chorus introduces the metaphor 
of the wife as the sown field (260); and for those who do not 
obey him he lays a curse upon their plowing of the earth and 
upon their offspring (270-1). 

All these motives are conspicuous in the scene with Teiresias, 
where they are gathered and focused upon Oedipus himself. But 
the dominant motive of this scene and the remainder of the play 
is blindness and sight, darkness and light, ignorance and wisdom. 
Oedipus, ὁ πᾶσι κλεινὸς Οἰδίπους (8), already is associated with 
the concept of wisdom, and it is Oedipus who in reference to 
the seer connects the lack of sight and wisdom (302). Here 
Oedipus, turning from his own thoughts of effecting a rescue 
(72), pleads with the seer to “rescue yourself and the city, 
rescue me, and rescue all the defilement of the dead ” (312-13). 

Teiresias’ first lines deplore the wisdom that profits not the 
wise. The whole scene is filled with references to blindness and 
sight, ignorance and wisdom, and—most significantly—the ig- 
norance is specifically identified with Oedipus’ ignorance of him- 
self and his origin (367, 415).1° Exile and haven are associated 
with enlightenment concerning his marriage: 


16 Bernard Knox (“ Sophocles’ Oedipus,” p. 8) says: 

This title of Oedipus, tyrannos, is one of the most powerful ironies 
of the play, for, although Oedipus does not know it, he is not only 
tyrannos, the outsider who came to power in Thebes, he is also the 
legitimate king by birth, for he was born the son of Laius. Only 
when his identity is revealed can he properly be called king: and 
the chorus refers to him by this title for the first time in the great 
ode which it sings after Oedipus knows the truth. 


In his more recent treatment (Oedipus at Thebes, pp. 53-8), Knox 
attempts to answer the objections to which his treatment of tyrannos 
and basileus was obviously exposed; but he does not retreat from his 
basic position, insisting upon a nice and significant distinction in this 
play. Aeschylus and Euripides certainly do not observe the distinction: 
Cho. 359-60, 479; Med. 453-5 and frequently; Elec, 760, 877; Heracles 
182, 567; Hipp. 870; Rhesus 388, 886, 993. Another point: if Sophocles 
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Bons δὲ τῆς σῆς ποῖος οὐκ ἔσται λιμήν, 

ποῖος Κιθαιρὼν οὐχὶ σύμφωνος τάχα, 

ὅταν καταίσθῃ τὸν ὑμέναιον, ὃν δόμοις 

ἄνορμον εἰσέπλευσας, εὐπλοίας τυχών; (490-498) 


The motives of generation and destruction, too, are now focused 
on Oedipus (already suggested by the reference to his marriage) : 


ἥδ᾽ ἡμέρα φύσει σε καὶ διαφθερεῖ. (458) 


Finally comes again that of sowing (460). 

Significantly, it is the seer who gathers up the motives 
already introduced and directs them all at Oedipus. The plague 
has faded, though the image of destruction looms large over 
Oedipus. Thebes is almost forgotten, except as the temporary 
host of one who is said to be a “ guest ” but will soon be revealed 
as born a Theban, one who will be blind instead of seeing and a 
beggar instead of rich and an exile (455). Significantly, it is 
the seer who establishes the motive of ignorance and wisdom as 
dominant, the motive which leads us directly to the most im- 
portant element of the play—the poet’s explicit interpretation 
of the tragedy of Oedipus in the fourth stasimon. 

The chorus in the following (first) stasimon envision the 
murderer as the hunted (Oedipus has already been depicted as 
the hunter, 108-9, 354-5), the hunted seeking to escape, rushing 
about like a harried bull. From this optimism, however, the 
chorus change their note: they are at a loss to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, for they know no touchstone for 
doing so. Mortal things are obscure; only the gods have sure 
knowledge. In the past, Oedipus has been proved wise and of 
service to the state by the touchstone of experience. They will 
never condemn him before they see the “word set upright” 
(505). 

Creon in his second scene employs the metaphor of the 
“upright ” in reference to Oedipus, and calls into question his 
right reason. Formerly this metaphor was used of Oedipus 


intended irony in the use of these words, I should expect Teiresias to 
exploit it by using not tyrannos but basileus (or rather, the correspond- 
ing verb; cf. 408). Knox sees significance in Oedipus’ referring to the 
rule of Laius at vs. 128 by the word tyrannis. I doubt this; at least one 
should point out that Sophocles does not use a feminine abstract from 
the root of basileus. See also Trach. 316, Critias, fr. 1, 6 N?. 
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righting the rolling ship of state.17 Perhaps there is a suggestion 
that Oedipus himself is beginning to founder (cf. 1527*). The 
chorus recall Oedipus (as helmsman) setting the course of state 
aright (695). In the long scene with Jocasta Oedipus fears 
that the seer may indeed have sight (747), and prefers death to 
seeing his own defilement (833; cf. 1885). He perceives that 
if the herdsman says that one man alone slew Laius, the deed 
clearly “inclines” towards him. But Jocasta insists that the 
prophecy concerning Laius will never appear aright (853). 

In the second stasimon, the keynote is reverence for things 
divine. The chorus’ basic thought is this: the rationality of 
man in his pride should not presume to overthrow his traditional 
awe before the inscrutable mysteries of life. The chorus are 
appalled at the thought of the perishing of the oracles of Laius 
(906 ; cf. 25-6). 

Jocasta is frightened at the fright of the helmsman (923) ; 
but as for oracles, she irreverently denounces them (compare the 
scholium on 946): the tomb of his father Polybus is a “ great 
eye” (987). To Oedipus, it is most sweet to look upon the eyes 
of one’s parents (999). This imagery and its irony gruesomely 
prepare for the catastrophe. The scene rises to a climax on the 
theme of creators and their creation. Now Jocasta is the patient 
(1061), though she reasons well (1066). Finally Oedipus bids 
the storm break forth (1076)—upon himself. 

The third stasimon, a joyous hyporchema, hails Cithaeron 
as “fatherlander ” (πατριώταν), nurse, and mother of Oedipus, 
and invokes the favor of Apollo. The chorus, addressing Oedipus 
as τέκνον (cf. 1), delight in conjectures of his divine origin, 
envisaging Hermes or the Bacchic god receiving the child as a 
“find ” from one of the nymphs of Helicon (thus fusing the 
imagery of creation and discovery ; cf. Kur., Jon 1441). 

The scene of Oedipus and the herdsmen revolves about knowl- 
edge that profits not the wise (1151) and the child that would 
destroy his creators (τεκόντας, 1176). Finally Oedipus, with the 
coming of enlightenment (1182; cf. 1132, 1065, 1011, 978, etc.) 
bids farewell to the light of day. 

The fourth stasimon opens on the note of appearance and 


17 Cf. 46 and 695; 39, 51, 88, 419, 505, 528, 550 (cf. 626, 677), 829, 
1220, 1385. 
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reality in the life of man.’* The career of Oedipus is explicitly 
reckoned as a pattern of the precariousness of human fortune, 
that wins no more of happiness than the appearance, and then 
falls. The antistrophe tells how Oedipus “sped his shaft with 
peerless skill” and gained happiness and wealth by destroying 
the Sphinx. He arose as a tower against death in the land and 
has achieved power and glory therefor. But now, who is more 
grievous to men’s ears? “ Who is a more wretched captive ” to 
wild “ plagues and troubles” (Jebb).*® The same great haven 
sufficed child and father as begetter,?° the paternal furrows 
that endured him so long in silence. All-seeing time discovered 
him (cf. 614) and judges his destructive creation. The chorus 
end their song with the wish that they had never seen Oedipus 
since, to speak aright, though he (once) revived them, they have 
now put to sleep their eyes (cf. 23-4). 

This is the poet’s interpretation of the tragedy of Oedipus and 
of the tragedy of man: his noble aspirations, his apparent 
accomplishments in his pride, and then his ruin. The source 
of life and the source of death were the same. This interpreta- 
tion is accompanied by a symphony of the main motives of 
imagery that are so conspicuous throughout the play: appearance 
and reality, creation and destruction, the hunter and the captive, 
the pitiful haven that is no haven, and the physician and the 
patient. All are applied to Oedipus but at the same time all 
are symbolic of man: his ignorance of that which he most should 
know—himself and his place in the universe, the pathetic con- 
trast between his intentions and his accomplishments, the pitiful 
discrepancy between his aspirations and his fate. 


Now that the theme is stated explicitly, we can see more 
readily that it is implicit throughout the play in the imagery. 
The main motives occur in paradoxical alternates—this is the 
most important fact that emerges from a study of the imagery. 
Ironic paradox in the imagery symbolizes the ironic paradox of 
Oedipus and of every man.* Tragedy of discovery naturally 


18 Cf. Bowra, Sophoclean Tragedy (Oxford, 1944), p. 201. 

190, 7. 1205*. On the use of πόνοι in reference to disease, see Barbara 
Hughes Fowler, A.J. P., LXXVIII (1957), p. 181. 

2°Cf. Musurillo, A.J. P., LX XVIII (1957), p. 41. 

21 Cf. W. C. Helmbold, “ The Paradox of the Oedipus,” A.J. P., LXXII 
(1951), pp. 293-300, esp. 298: “This, then, one may believe, is the 
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lends itself to irony and to paradox. Man lives in a fool’s para- 
dise, a doll’s house. Oedipus was never happy; he only thought 
that he was. Imagery, therefore, plays an important role of 
interpretation throughout the play, and after the climax, the 
main motives are employed in the fourth stasimon explicitly to 
generalize the tragedy of Oedipus. Thus the implicit and the 
explicit are fused. 

The main motives of the imagery are most intimately related: 
knowledge and creation are the goal of man’s odyssey ; ignorance 
and destruction block the entrance to the haven. Study of the 
imagery leads us to the most important element of the play, for 
throughout it symbolizes the life of Oedipus and the life of man. 
We cannot fail to be impressed by the organic unity of the whole 
—and we may well recall that one of the rare points on which 
Plato and Aristotle agree in their literary theory is the concept 
of a work of art resembling a living organism, beautiful in the 
simplicity of its unity.** 

But is this interpretation of the Oedipus correct? Many 
critics view the play differently. The most recent interpretation 
is the extensive one of Bernard M. W. Knox.** Knox makes 
many interesting and valuable observations. On the last page 
of his text (196) he writes eloquently: “ Oedipus is symbolic of 
all human achievement: his hard-won magnificience (sic), unlike 
the everlasting magnificence of the divine, cannot last, and while 
it lives, shines all the more brilliant against the somber back- 
ground of its impermanency.” But this just misses the essential 
point. The tragedy of man’s magnificence lies not only in its 
impermanency but even more in the faultiness of its gossamer 
texture. Oedipus and man achieve only the appearance of enjoy- 
ing heaven’s benignity (0. T. 1191). 

This eloquent statement of Knox, however, is consistent with 
his other views concerning the play. “ The catastrophe of Oedi- 
pus is that he discovers his own identity. . . .”** So Cedric H. 
paradox of the Oedipus: the blind see, yet those gifted with physical 
sight are, as it were, metaphysically blind. Its chief theme seems to 
be: the conditions of life being what they are, who knows whether to 
see is not in reality to be blind?” 


22 Poetics 1459 a 20; Phaedrus 264 Ὁ. 
28 Bernard M. W. Knox, Oedipus at Thebes. The scholium on vs. 946 


gives an interpretation of the play: παιδευτικόν τι ἔγκειται τῷ δράματι 
ὡς οὐ det καταφρονεῖν τῶν θείων. 


*4 Op. cit., p. 6. 
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Whitman also: “. . . the quest for knowledge is itself the tragic 
action.” “5. In brief, these critics seem to view the play not as a 
tragedy of discovery but as a tragedy of decision and action— 
Oedipus’ determination to know his identity and his inquisition. 
According to both Whitman and Knox Oedipus is a man of 
superior virtue, “ Which makes the play correspond fairly closely 
to Aristotle’s description of what tragedy should avoid: ‘the 
spectacle of a virtuous man brought from prosperity to adversity 
—this moves neither pity nor fear: it merely shocks us.’ ” 78 
Many other modern critics insist that Oedipus acted in accord- 
ance with accepted standards at the crossroads in slaying Laius.?* 

Failure to recognize the Oedipus as a tragedy of discovery, 
like most of the plays of Ibsen, has caused more confusion than 
any other single item. Surely in The Wild Duck or in the 
Oedipus it is not so much the discovery of the fatal errors of the 
past that constitutes the tragedy as these errors themselves. So 
Aristophanes’ “ Aeschylus ” insists that Oedipus was never for- 
tunate but unfortunate even before his birth; and the chorus in 
the fourth stasimon of the Oedipus intimate as much and wish 
that they had never seen Oedipus. Later (1347), the chorus 
say that Oedipus is wretched both in his misfortune and in his 
clear apprehension of it, and again they wish that they had never 
known him. 

The poignancy of the tragedy lies in the fact that it is not 
caused primarily by the forces of the external world. Oedipus 
never inveighs against an “inconsequent anarchy of the uni- 
verse,” 385. as the characters of Voltaire denounce Heaven. Oedi- 


28Cedric H. Whitman, Sophocles: A Study of Heroic Humanism 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 138. 

In general, for an excellent appreciation of recent work on Sophocles, 
including that of Whitman, see G. M. Kirkwood, “A Review of Recent 
Sophoclean Studies (1945-1956) ,” C. W., L (1957), p. 157-71. 

26 Knox, op. cit., p. 31; ef. Whitman, op. cit., p. 127. 

*7See Bywater on Poetics 1453210; Bowra, Sophoclean Tragedy, 
Ρ. 193; and more recently K. von Fritz, “Tragische Schuld und 
poetische Gerechtigkeit in der griechischen Tragédie,” Studium Generale, 
VIII (1955), pp. 194-218, 219-37, esp. p. 197. If we define “ poetic 
justice” as a just correlation between culpability and suffering, then 
of course no great tragedy shows “ poetic justice.” 

*° Knox (op. cit., p. 179) uses this phrase in reference to Jocasta’s 
outlook. With this attitude of Voltaire, compare that of “La Voix” in 
La Machine Infernale by Jean Cocteau. 

Some lines of this play have a deterministic tone: 377 (Teiresias) ; 
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pus does not imprecate against Apollo as his persecutor ; although 
the possibility of persecution is suggested (816, 828; cf. 1329). 
Apollo, it is true, foretold the deeds; he knew them perhaps 
because he knew Oedipus. Tragedy of discovery almost in- 
evitably gives an impression of determinism. It is characteristic 
of both Greeks and moderns to view the present and the future 
as within their control but to consider the blunders of the past 
as inevitable. But foreknowledge and determination are not 
equivalent. The Greek tragic poets appear to believe in an order 
in things, an inevitable and inexorable order, but never to the 
extent of denying the dignity of human freedom, or its inevitable 
concomitant, human responsibility. The Greek tragic poets do 
not believe that divinities persecute mortals.”° 


No critic thinks that Oedipus deserved his fate. The tragic 
lies precisely in the disproportion between culpability and suffer- 
ing. It is in the nature of this imperfect world that often a 
small and forgivable error, such as that of Pentheus, leads to 
utter catastrophe. Even so, in the Greek tragic poets, man could 
often succeed upon this earth, as could Oedipus or Pentheus, 
if it were not for his inability to control the internal forces of 
his own nature. His very virtues—the pride and spirit of Oedi- 
pus—burst out into vicious extremes. This is the reason why 
man’s discovery of his real self is so terrible. But the true 


738, 1311, 1330, 1345, 1360* (Oedipus); 1445 (Creon); 1455-7 (Oedi- 
pus; a reference to the legend of Colonus). Cf. 263, 1300; Euripides, 
Bacchae, 1349. “In tragedy as in life, the boundaries of freedom and 
compulsion are difficult, perhaps impossible, to assign. What the theory 
of tragedy requires is the recognition that freedom as well as compulsion 
underlies the dramatic action” (William G. McCollom, Tragedy [New 
York, 1957], p. 83; cf. p. 86). 
2° The best illustration’ perhaps is the Heracles of Euripides. Here 
Lyssa, whose interference so offends some modern critics, symbolizes not 
capricious persecution of the gods, but the eternally decreed law that 
the man of violence eventually destroys himself, This is Robinson 
Jeffers’ interpretation of the play (Hungerfield and Other Poems [New 
York, Random House, 1951], p. 23) : 
It is thus (and will be) that violence 
Turns on itself, and builds on the wreck of violence 
its violent beauty, the spiring fire-fountain 
And final peace: grim in the desert in the lion’s carcass 
the hive of honey. But Alemena Hungerfield. .. . 
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tragedy lies in this imperfect world and this imperfect self and 
not in the mere discovery. 

As for the action at the crossroads, Euripides specifically 
blames Oedipus (Phoe. 41; cf. Ο. T. 807): 


ὃ δ᾽ εἷρπ᾽ ἄναυδος, μέγα φρονῶν. 


In Oedipus αἱ Colonus (855, 1197), the evil wrath of Oedipus is 
cited as always his bane (cf. Antig. 471, 875). No one, ancient 
or modern, accuses Oedipus of deliberate patricide, but man- 
slaughter, too, is culpable ; *° and whether Oedipus, after receiv- 
ing the oracle, should have married a queen old enough to be his 
mother—for her position and power—is at least open to question. 
Plato brackets Oedipus with Thyestes and intimates that they 
were guilty of sin (Laws 838C). ‘Twice in the crucial passage 
in the Poetics (1453a) Aristotle cites Oedipus as an example of 
what he thinks tragedy should seek, “a man not pre-eminently 
virtuous and just.” Now, to assume that Euripides, Aristoph- 
anes, Plato, and Aristotle all were wrong about Oedipus (or 
about anything else!) is rash. 

In the final analysis, however, the play must be interpreted 
from itself and as a whole. The fourth stasimon is the most 
important passage. The revulsion of the chorus at the revelation 
of the past is something more than horror at formal defilement. 
Oedipus as human paradox fits the fourth stasimon and all the 
play—especially the angry scene with Teiresias and his determi- 
nation, quite unjust, as the audience knows, to put Creon to 
death. Oedipus as paragon does not fit the play. 

We return to our examination of the imagery. The final 
scenes carry on the same chief motives, thus reinforcing the 
interpretation of the tragedy of Oedipus. He is now the victim 
of the hunt (1300; on 1311 see the scholiast). Now the dis- 
coverer is found to be himself discovered (1397, 1421), and his 
defilement (disease, 1396) is much dwelt upon explicitly in 
these scenes. He cries out to be slain or thrown into the sea 
(1411; ef. 196, 1374). 

Destructive creation, says the Messenger, has been the fate of 
Jocasta (δύστεκνον παιδουργίαν, 1248). He describes Oedipus 


30° Cf. Kitto in Entretiens sur V’Antiquité Classique I: La Notion du 
Divin .. . (Geneva, 1952), p. 198. But see also Kitto, Sophocles: 
Dramatist & Philosopher (London, 1958), p. 58. 
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rushing about (1255) and bellowing (1265; like the harried 
bull of vs. 476). For Oedipus himself, the source of life and 
the source of death are to be the same (the creators destroy 
their child, as the child has destroyed its creators [1176]) : 


iv’ ἐξ ἐκείνων, of μ᾽ ἀπωλλύτην, θάνω. (1454) 


The confusion of family ties is repeatedly cited, along with the 
motive of the ploughed and sown field (1256-7, 1485, 1497, 
1498). Darkness and light, however, are still dominant. Oedi- 
pus has put out the eyes that saw what they should not, and 
what they should, did not see (1273-4). He calls his daughters 
to the hands which have granted to them thus to view the once 
bright eyes of their creating sire, who neither seeing nor knowing 
became father where he himself had been sown (ἠρόθην, 1485). 
In the final lines, if they are genuine, Oedipus has come to that 
sea of troubles to which the chorus (197) prayed their fiery 
plague might come.** 

Thus, paradoxical alternation continues to characterize the 
imagery to the end of the play, emphasizing the paradox of 
Oedipus and of man. The implicit reinforces the explicit. 


Puintip W. HarsH. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


$1 Cf. Knox, op. cit., p. 112. 

52 Musurillo (A.J. P., LX XVIII [1957], p. 46, n. 15) rejects the final 
lines, along with various other scholars. For the basic interpretation 
of the play the question of their genuineness is not of prime importance 
since, in general, they only repeat the generalization of the fourth 
stasimon. 


REAL AND ALLEGED LITERARY PROJECTS 
OF JOSEPHUS. 


It seems to be the common belief that Josephus himself 
mentions works of his which he either had already written or 
would still write, but which have not come down to us. This 
belief is unfounded, as we propose to show here. On the other 
hand, an actual, though unrealised intention of his seems to have 
gone unnoticed. 


I. 


The passage adduced for one of the alleged works occurs at 
the very end of the Antiquitates: 


Ant., XX, 267: ἐπὶ τούτοις δὲ καταπαύσω τὴν ἀρχαιολογίαν 
ἐέ δὲ , , a 
βιβλίοις μὲν εἴκοσι περιειλημμένην, ἐξ δὲ μυριάσι στίχων, κἂν 
Ν - ε , / 
τὸ θεῖον ἐπιτρέπῃ κατὰ περιδρομὴν ὑπομνήσω πάλιν τοῦ τε 
- - ~ ~ 
πολέμου καὶ τῶν συμβεβηκότων ἡμῖν μέχρι τῆς νῦν ἐνεστώσης 
ἡμέρας, ἥτις ἐστὶν τρισκαιδεκάτου μὲν ἔτους τῆς Δομετιανοῦ 
,ὔ - Ν ~ 
Καίσαρος ἀρχῆς, ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἀπὸ γενέσεως πεντηκοστοῦ τε Kat 
ἕκτου. 


In this passage Josephus is supposed to say that he intends to 
write a second work on the Jewish war and the succeeding 
events. This supposition, however, is due to nothing but incor- 
rect interpretation of the author’s words and failure to read the 
passage in its context. In the sentence preceding directly the 
passage quoted above, Josephus has spoken of his intention to 
write his autobiography : 


XX, 266: ἴσως δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν ἐπίφθονον γένοιτο καὶ περὶ γένους. τοὐμοῦ 
καὶ περὶ τῶν κατὰ τὸν βίον πράξεων βραχέα διεξελθεῖν ἕως ἔχω 
ζῶντας ἢ τοὺς ἐλέγξοντας ἢ τοὺς μαρτυρήσοντας. 


1A, ν. Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, IV (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 373-4. 
E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 
I?-4 (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 87-8. G. F. Unger, “Zu Josephos V,” Sitzb. 
Akad. Miinchen, 1897, I, pp. 226-7. B. Niese, “Der jiidische Historiker 
Josephus,” Hist. Zeitschr., LXXVI (1896), p. 229. W. Schmid—O. 
Stihlin, Die nachklassische Periode der griechischen Litteratur, 15 
(Miinchen, 1920), pp. 598-9. H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus the Man 
and the Historian (New York, 1929), pp. 34; 72-3. 
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Obviously it is to this autobiography that the author refers in the 
next sentence. τὰ συμβεβηκότα ἡμῖν are the events of Josephus’ 
life and correspond to the preceding κατὰ τὸν βίον πράξεις. The 
use of ἡμῖν for ἐμοί is so common as to need no comment; Jose- 
phus uses ἡμεῖς both for himself and for a group to which he 
belongs, and the particular use must in each case be enucleated 
from the context. That τὰ συμβεβηκότα ἡμῖν here does not mean 
the events that befell the whole Jewish people is intimated by 
the following phrase μέχρι τῆς viv ἐνεστώσης ἡμέρας and by the 
fact that Josephus gives not only the year of Domitian’s reign 
but also his own age; the latter is appropriate to autobiography, 
not to history. For expressing the events that befell the whole 
people, the author has just used the phrase τῶν ἡμῖν συμβεβηκότων 
τοῖς Ἰουδαίοις (Ant., XX, 259), which clearly indicates that the 
reader would in this place refer an unqualified ἡμῖν to the author 
alone.” If Josephus meant to refer to two different works in 
Ant., XX, 266 and 267, he could and, probably, would have been 
more explicit, using a phrase like ἐν ἄλλοις or even ἐν ἑτέρᾳ γραφῇ, 
which he uses elsewhere, and perhaps mentioning the proposed 
number of books, as he does in the next sentence, where he speaks 
of his intention to compose another work in four books.* 
Moreover, it is in itself unlikely that Josephus would ever 
have had the intention of writing another history of the Jewish 
war. He had described it in a lost work written in Aramaic * 
and then again in the extant Greek work. The latter, because of 
its merits both of content and of style,®> had won much praise: 


2Cf. Ant., XX, 268: κατὰ ras ἡμετέρας δόξας τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων. C. Apion., 
I, 1: περὶ τοῦ γένους ἡμῶν τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων. All citations of Josephus are 
to book and Niese’s sections. 

3 Ant., XX, 268. 

4 Beill., I, 3; cf. 6. 

5 Josephus employed assistants to help him with the Greek of the 
Bellum Iudaicum (C. Apion., I, 50). Such assistance was common at 
the time; assistants could help an author either by supplying material 
(as Parthenius supplied myths to Cornelius Gallus) or by giving guid- 
ance in matters of style (as Ateius wrote a book of stylistic instructions 
which Asinius Pollio was to follow in writing his History). In the case 
of Josephus, however, the assistants in all probability merely improved 
and polished the style of what the author had already written; this 
seems to be indicated by the fact that there were several assistants. As 
a matter of fact, the Greek of the Bellwm Iudaicum leaves little to be 
desired, and the avoidance of hiatus shows that much labour was be- 
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Vespasian, Titus, Agrippa II, and others had testified to the 
truthfulness of the work;° Titus had himself signed the order 
of publication.’ With this high estimate of his work, the author 
himself concurred: at the end of the Antiquitates, when he has 
reached the outbreak of the war in A. D. 66, he recommends his 
own History to any reader who desires an accurate and detailed 
account of this war. How, then, could Josephus think of 
describing the war yet again? 

The context provides one other argument to show that in the 
two passages cited above, Josephus speaks of the Autobiography 
and not of another work. In all manuscripts but one, the Vita 
follows directly upon the Antiquitates ; 9 the closing words of the 
Vita state that it is really a part of the Antiquitates, as is shown 
also by the fact that in this passage the same Epaphroditus is 


stowed on the style. We may be willing to accept now and then a 
certain awkwardness of expression; indeed, the Bellum seems to betray 
the Semitic origin of the author in this respect only, that the change of 
grammatical subject is not always indicated clearly. Thackeray (above 
n. 1), pp. 100-24; 132; 141-2 (resumed in A Lewicon to Josephus, I 
[Paris, 1930], pp. vii-ix) deluded himself into believing that he could 
identify two of Josephus’ assistants in the Antiquitates, whom he calls 
the “ Thucydidean hack” and the lover of drama. This delusion is 
exposed as such by the following considerations. (1) The passage (, 
Apion., I, 50 speaks of assistants for the Belluwm only, not for the 
Antiquitates. (2) The assumption that at the end of Book XIV 
Josephus was tired of doing the writing himself (Thackeray, Josephus, 
p. 107) finds no corroboration in our text. (3) The “ Thucydidean 
hack ” is supposed to have composed Books XVII-XIX (Thackeray, pp. 
109-14), the lover of drama Books XV-XVI (Thackeray, pp. 114-18) ; 
but both Thucydidean and dramatic reminiscences are scattered through- 
out the earlier books of the Antiquitates, and it is not admissible to 
assign these scattered reminiscences to sporadic intervention of the two 
supposed assistants, (4) The whole hypothesis assigns to two hypo- 
thetical persons what is more easily attributed to the author himself: 
as Josephus was writing Books XV-XVI, he was reading Attic tragedies 
more closely; as he was writing Books XVII-XIX, he was making an 
intense study of Thucydides with a view to improving his own style. 
Likewise, Thackeray’s assumption of Vergilian and Sallustian remi- 
niscences in Josephus (pp. 118-20) is mere fancy; at the most, a few 
commonplaces are involved. 

° Vita, 361-4; C. Apion., I, 50-2. 

τ Vita, 363. 

8. Ant., XX, 258. 

° Cf. Niese’s edition, vol. I, pp. v-vi. 
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addressed, to whom the Antiquitates are dedicated.1° Moreover, 
it seems that Josephus gave no separate title to his autobiog- 
raphy.*? Therefore the Vita is, as it were, an appendage to the 
Antiquitates, and it is to be observed that in the two passages 
quoted above, the work is announced by phrases which refer 
usually to passages in the same work and which do not make 
specific mention of another work to be published by itself.'* 
Consequently the Vita is the work that the author has announced 
to the reader in the two passages. And this work is an auto- 
biography, not a history of the Jewish war. Naturally, in de- 
scribing his life, Josephus had to mention the war, but he did so 
not for its own sake, but rather concisely and in the knowledge 
that he had already described it in detail in another work. This 
is what he means by saying (Ant., XX, 267) κατὰ περιδρομὴν 
ὑπομνήσω πάλιν τοῦ πολέμου ; he implies a contrast to the ἀκρίβεια 
of his description in the Bellum.*® 

We conclude that at the end of the Antiquitates, Josephus 
refers to the Vita and not to any new history of the Jewish war," 
and that the Vita was written immediately or soon after the last 
book of the Antiquitates and was published with them.*® 


10 Vita, 430; Ant., I, 8-9. 

11 This is shown, we believe, by the different titles given in the different 
manuscripts, as well as by the fact that the Vita begins with a δέ. 

12 Ant., XX, 266: βραχέα διεξελθεῖν; 267: ὑπομνήσω πάλιν. 

18 περιδρομή in this phrase seems to be a ἅπαξ λεγόμενον; at any rate, 
it is read in Ptolem., Apotel., II, 1, p. 55 only through a needless 
emendation of Camerarius. 

14 Josephus, therefore, is not guilty of changing his intentions, as 
asserted by Schiirer, Geschichte, I*-*, p. 88. 

15 This results from everything that has been said. If Josephus 
implies in the Vita, 359 that Agrippa II is dead at the time of writing, 
this shows that Agrippa II had died by A.D. 93/94, or shortly there- 
after, the year in which the last book of the Antiquitates was finished 
(Ant., XX, 267). Josephus’ statement cannot be refuted by, or combined 
with, Photius, Bibl., 30, who says that Agrippa died in Trajan’s third 
year (A.D. 100). This must be an error on Photius’ part. The evidence 
of the coins is not clear, because of the difficulty of the era, or eras; at 
the most they would show that Agrippa was still alive in A. D. 95, which 
cannot really be said to disagree with the conclusion drawn from the 
passage in the Vita. It is not necessary to assume that Agrippa II was 
already dead when Josephus wrote Ant., XVII, 28. For the extensive 
literature on this question see Schiirer, Geschichte, I*-*, p. 88, n. 20; 
Ρ. 597, n. 430; p. 599 (with ἢ. 47); Schmid-Stahlin, Nachklassische 
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II. 


At the end of the Antiquitates, Josephus speaks of his inten- 
tion to write another work: 


Ant., XX, 268: mponpynua δὲ συγγράψαι κατὰ τὰς ἡμετέρας δόξας 
τῶν Ἰουδαίων ἐν τέσσαρσι βίβλοις περὶ θεοῦ καὶ τῆς οὐσίας 
αὐτοῦ καὶ περὶ τῶν νόμων, διὰ τί Kar’ αὐτοὺς τὰ μὲν ἔξεστιν 
ἡμῖν ποιεῖν, τὰ δὲ κεκώλυται. 


To this work may also be referred certain passages in the An- 
tiquitates in which Josephus seems to mention his intention to 
compose a work on the subjects mentioned in the above passage 
and on related matters: 


1,192: τὴν αἰτίαν δὲ τῆς περιτομῆς ἡμῶν ἐν ἄλλοις δηλώσω. 

III, 94: τοὺς δὲ πλείονας τῶν νόμων (SC. τοῦ Μωυσέος) εἰς ἑτέραν 
ἀνατίθεμαι γραφὴν ἰδίαν περὶ αὐτῶν ποιησόμενος ἀφήγησιν. 

ITI, 1438: μετὰ δὲ ἡμέρας ἑπτὰ πάλιν ἄλλοι ἐκομίζοντο a ἄρτοι (86. 
ἄξυμοι) ἐ ἐν τῷ καλουμένῳ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν Σαββάτῳ" τὴν γὰρ ἑβδόμην 
ἡμέραν Σάββατα καλοῦμεν" τὴν δ᾽ αἰτίαν ἐξ ἧς ταῦτα ἐπε- 
νοήθεσαν ἐν ἑτέροις ἐροῦμεν. 

III, 223: ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν τούτων παύομαι λέγων γραφὴν ἑτέραν 
ἠξιωκὼς συνθεῖναι περὶ τῶν νόμων. 

III, 230: ἀκριβέστερον δὲ περὶ τῆς θυσίας τῶνδε τῶν ζῴων ἐν τοῖς 
περὶ θυσιῶν ἐροῦμεν. 

III, 259: καὶ περὶ τῶν ζῴων δὲ διέκρινεν (sc. Μωυσῆς) ἕκαστον 
ὅτι τρέφοιντο καὶ οὗ πάλιν ἀπεχόμενοι διατελοῖεν, περὶ ὧν ἐν 
οἷς ἂν ἡμῖν ἀφορμὴ τῆς γραφῆς γένηται διελευσόμεθα τὰς 
αἰτίας προστιθέντες, ad’ ὧν κινηθεὶς τὰ μὲν αὐτῶν βρωτὰ ἡμῖν 
ἐκέλευσεν εἶναι, τῶν δὲ προσέταξεν ἀπέχεσθαι. 

IV, 198: ἔχει δὲ οὕτως ἡ διάταξις ἡμῶν τῶν νόμων τῶν ἀνηκόντων 
εἰς τὴν πολιτείαν. ods δὲ κοινοὺς ἡμῖν καὶ πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
κατέλιπε (SC. Μωυσῆς) τούτους ὑπερεθέμην εἰς τὴν περὶ ἐθῶν 
καὶ αἰτιῶν ἀπόδοσιν, ἣν συλλαμβανομένου τοῦ θεοῦ μετὰ ταύτην 
ἡμῖν τὴν πραγματείαν συντάξασθαι πρόκειται. 


Periode, 15, p. 593, n. 1. Thackeray, Josephus, pp. 16-17; 72, tries to 
save Photius’ date for Agrippa’s death by assuming that there were two 
editions of the Antiquitates, and accordingly proceeds to divide the 
peroration of this work into two parts, one written A.D. 93/94, the 
other after 100. This is a good example of uncritical procedure; it 
creates many insoluble and unnecessary problems in order to save a 
dubious piece of evidence. In general, there exists nowadays an unwar- 
ranted reticence to reject, where necessary, the guesses and errors of 
Byzantine scholars; many prefer instead to combine such errors with 
the better evidence, thereby reaching unacceptable conclusions. 
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IV, 802: πολιτέιαν μὲν οὖν τοιάνδε Μωυσῆς κατέλιπε, νόμους δ᾽ 


" ΄ » , , 
€TL πρότερον τεσσερακοστῳ ἔτει γεγραμμένους παραδίδωσι, περὶ 


ὧν ἐν ἑτέρᾳ γραφῇ λέξομεν. 


In this work, therefore, Josephus intended to write about the 
nature of God and also particularly about the Mosaic laws, partly, 
at least, in the form of an aetiology; he meant to touch specifi- 
cally upon circumcision ; *® upon the Sabbath, the temple ritual, 
and the sacrifices; upon the distinction between clean and un- 
clean animals; and also upon the Jewish laws that were not 
peculiar to the Jews. It is generally considered doubtful whether 
this work was ever written.’” 

Yet it is obvious that we still have this work, and that it is 
the so-called Contra Apionem.'® In this work Josephus speaks 
about the nature of God; 19 in the second book the author dis- 
cusses at length the legislation of Moses; *° he treats specifically 
of circumcision,”! of the Sabbath,** of the temple ritual with its 
offerings,”® of pigs as unclean animals; ** throughout the second 
book, he compares, either explicitly or implicitly, the Jewish laws 
with those of the Gentiles and occasionally refers to customs 
common to both.** 


There seems to be one difficulty in this identification of the 
work. Josephus intended his proposed work to be in four books. 
Yet the Contra Apionem is in two books, and not only is it com- 
plete, but during its composition the author intended to write 


16The promise of detailed treatment in Ant., I, 214 does not refer tc 
circumcision, but to Ismael, and is redeemed in the sections directly 
following (215-19). 

17 Schiirer, Geschichte I%-*, pp. 91-2; III (1909), pp. 552-3. Niese, 
Hist. Zeitschr., LXXVI, pp. 229-30. Schmid-Stahlin, Nachklassische 
Periode, 15, p. 599. Thackeray, Josephus, pp. 73-4 (“ possibly two sepa- 
rate works were contemplated ”’). 

18 This title is entirely unjustified; ef. Niese’s edition, vol. V, pp. ili-iv. 

106, Apion., II, 188-92. Cf. II, 180: τὴν ὅλην τοῦ θεοῦ φύσιν; 198: 
τοιοῦτος μὲν ὁ περὶ θεοῦ Kai τῆς ἐκείνου θεραπείας λόγος ἡμῖν ἐστιν, ὁ δ᾽ αὐτὸς 
ἅμα καὶ νόμος. 

39 σ΄ Apion., II, 10-15; 145-87. 

51 Apion., Il, 141-4. 

220, Apion., II, 20-7; ef. I, 209-12. 

38 Ο΄ Apion., II, 102-11; 193-8. 

240, Apion., II, 137-41. 

25 (ἡ Apion., II, 141. 
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exactly two books.*® Yet this is not an insurmountable difficulty. 
It is not to be expected that the prophet prove always right, and 
it is only in the course of human events that Josephus, who 
predicted correctly Vespasian’s accession to the imperial throne, 
predicted incorrectly the number of books which his own work 
would contain. The contents of the two books, as well as the 
fact that in them Josephus cites the Antiquitates,?7 show that 
the Contra Apionem is the work which he had announced in 
various passages of the Antiquitates. 


ἯΙ, 


In two passages of the Bellum Iudaicum, Josephus speaks of 
matters which he will describe in greater detail elsewhere : 


Bell., V, 237: καὶ τὰ μὲν περὶ τῆς πόλεως καὶ τοῦ ναοῦ τῶν τε περὶ 
τοῦτον ἐθῶν καὶ νόμων αὖθις ἀκριβέστερον ἐροῦμεν: οὐ γὰρ 
ὀλίγος περὶ αὐτῶν καταλείπεται λόγος. 

Bell., V, 247: περὶ μὲν δὴ τῆς πόλεως καὶ τῶν τειχῶν αὖθις εἰπεῖν 
ἀκριβέστερον ἕκαστα προτεθειμένοις ἐπὶ τοῦ παρόντος ἀπόχρη. 


It has been stated that Josephus probably never wrote this 
work.** It is clear, however, that here the author refers to the 
planned Antiquitates, in which these subjects are treated in 
great detail and in various passages.*® As Josephus himself tells 
us, he had already planned the Antiquitates while writing the 
Bellum.*° If one keeps this in mind, it is easy to see that also 
in several other passages of the Bellum, Josephus either implies 
or promises explicitly further treatment of certain matters, not 
in later parts of the Bellum itself, where such further treatment 
cannot be found, but in the planned Antiquitates: 


7° C0. Apion., I, 320 (ἑτέραν ἀρχήν =a second book); II, 296. Cf. I, 3: 
γράψαι συντόμως. 

*7 Ος Apion., I, 1; 54. 

78 Niese, Hist. Zeitschr., LXXVI, p. 211. Our view has been proposed 
already by Taubler (below, n. 38), p. 22, n. 1. 

*° Cf. the index in Niese’s edition, vol. VII, pp. 40-1. 

°° Ant., I, 6. This statement of Josephus does not contradict what he 
has said in Bell., I, 17: ἀρχαιολογεῖν μὲν δὴ τὰ ᾿Ιουδαίων. . . viv Te 
ἄκαιρον ᾧήθην εἶναι kal ἄλλως περιττόν, as assumed by Unger (above, n. 1), 
p. 236 and Taubler (below, n. 38), p. 221. For the latter phrase does 
not mean “inappropriate in the present work and in general of no use,” 
but “inappropriate and quite superfluous for the present work.” 
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Bell., 1,179: διαβὰς δὲ τὸν Εὐφράτην. (se. Κράσσος) αὐτός τε 
et καὶ ὃ στρατὸς αὐτοῦ, περὶ ὧν οὐ νῦν καιρὸς λέγειν. 
Cf. Ant., XIV, 119: καὶ αὐτὸς μὲν (sc. Κράσσος) σὺν 
ἅπαντι duedOdpn “ στρατῷ, ws καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις δεδήλωται. 

Bell., 1,182: Κάσσιος δὲ κατὰ συνθήκας ἡσυχάζειν ᾿Αλέξανδρον 
ἀναγκάσας ἐπὶ τὸν Εὐφράτην ὑπέστρεψεν Πάρθους διαβαίνειν 
ἀνείρξων, περὶ ὧν ἐν ἑτέροις ἐροῦμεν. CE. Ant., XIV, 122: 
Κάσσιος μὲν οὖν ἀναστρατευσάμενος, ἐπὶ τὸν Εὐφράτην ἠπεί- 
yeTo ὑπαντιάσων τοῖς ἐκεῖθεν ἐπιοῦσιν, ὡς καὶ ὑπ᾽ ἄλλων 


δεδήλωται. 51 
A third passage requires some comment: 


Bell., 1,33: ὃ δ᾽ ἀρχιερεὺς Ὀνίας πρὸς Πτολεμαῖον διαφυγὼν καὶ 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ λαβὼν τόπον ἐν τῷ Ἡλιοπολίτῃ νομῷ πολίχνην τε 
τοῖς Ἱεροσολύμοις ἀ ἀπεικασμένην καὶ ναὸν ἔκτισεν ὅμοιον" περὶ 
ὧν αὖθις κατὰ χώραν δηλώσομεν. 


This reference Josephus may have meant to refer not to Bell., 
VII, 423-32, which extensive treatment at this place he may not 
have anticipated, but perhaps rather to his planned treatment 
of the same matter at the chronologically appropriate place in 
the Antigquitates. In the latter work he mentions the topic 
briefly (XII, 387-8) and there refers to the more extensive 
treatment of it (XIII, 62-73); the latter passage varies the 
description given in Bell., VII, 423-32. 


IV. 


In many passages of the Antiquitates, Josephus uses the 
phrases ὡς καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις δεδηλώκαμεν and ὡς καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις δεδήλωται. 
Since in a certain number of cases it seemed difficult, or im- 
possible, to see in these phrases references to the Bellum Iudai- 
cum, the only other work which the author had published previ- 
ously, various theories were proposed to solve this difficulty. 
According to one theory, these references, otherwise considered 


81 In the latter passage, im’ ἄλλων, given by all the MSS, is corrupt; it 
is best to emend to ἐν ἄλλοις. The defence of im’ ἄλλων by Unger (above, 
n. 1), p. 243 and that by Taubler (below, n. 38), p. 221, n. 1 are both 
of them weak and unclear. Josephus uses ὡς καὶ im’ ἄλλων δεδήλωται 
nowhere else. The fact that the old Latin version reads ab aliis merely 
shows that the corruption is old. The above emendation is quite certain 
because of the very fact that the reference can be verified in the Bellum. 
Niese’s emendation ἐν ἄλλῳ (in his editio minor) conflicts with Josephus’ 
usage. 
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inexplicable, refer to a work of Josephus which treated of the 
history of the Seleucids, but has not been preserved; *? yet not 
only is such a work not mentioned anywhere, but the references 
to this alleged work do not differ at all in form from those 
referring to the Bellum and often stand in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the latter.** According to another theory these 
references are otiose, because Josephus took them from his source 
where they referred to previous works written by the author 
of that source; ** this grotesque theory needs no refutation.* 
According to a third theory, these references are merely a con- 
venient formula to break off the narrative and pass to some new 
topic; *® this theory is to be rejected because Josephus knows 
quite correct phrases for this purpose and because, according to 
this theory, one and the same phrase would be, sometimes a 
verifiable reference, sometimes only a break-off formula. 

As these troublesome references were studied more closely, it 
was seen that most of them referred in fact to the Bellum, and 
the theories mentioned above seemed to fall into abeyance. It 
was generally recognized that such references are often some- 
what imprecise, and that δεδήλωται often refers to Josephus’ own 
works just as does δεδηλώκαμεν. There remained, in Books XII 
and XIII of the Antiquitates, eleven references which were 
thought to be inexplicable.** In order to explain them, the 
theory was proposed that they refer to passages which were con- 
tained in the Aramaic version of the Bellum, but were not 
received into the Greek version.** This theory has found ac- 


82 So (with various differences of detail) v. Gutschmid, Kleine Schrif- 
ten, IV, pp. 372-3; H. Driiner, Untersuchungen iiber Josephus (Diss. 
Marburg, 1896), pp. 78-81; Unger (above, n. 1), pp. 223-44. 

88 Ant., XII, 244 and 245; XIII, 347. 

34 J. v. Destinon, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus in der Jiidischen 
Archdologie Buch XII-XVII = Jiid. Krieg Buch I (Kiel, 1882), pp. 21-9. 
He has been followed by C. Wachsmuth, Hinleitung in das Studium der 
alten Geschichte (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 443-4 and, with reservations, by 
Schiirer, Geschichte, I°-*, pp. 92-3. 

Τὺ has been refuted by Driiner, Untersuchungen, pp. 70-8 and by 
Unger (above, n. 1), pp. 224-35. 

8° Niese, Hist. Zeitschr., LXXVI, pp. 235-6. 

ὅτ Driiner, Untersuchungen, Ὁ. 80. 

88E. Taubler, “ Die nicht bestimmbaren Hinweise bei Josephus und 
die Anonymushypothese,’ Hermes, LI (1916), pp. 211-32. The actual 
arguments for his hypothesis (p. 222) are far from cogent. 
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ceptance, it seems, as the least offensive solution of a vexed 
problem,** and, to our knowledge, has not been challenged. Here 
we propose to refute this theory, first by showing that it is 
a priort unlikely, and secondly by explaining the eleven refer- 
ences in another way. 

As has been mentioned, these references do not show any 
difference in form from the others that refer to the Bellum. Yet, 
if Josephus indeed intended these references to be different from 
the rest and meant to refer the readers of the Greek Bellum to 
his Aramaic work, he would, it seems to us, have said so ex- 
plicitly. But it is in itself absurd to suppose that he should 
have wished to do so, since, as he says himself, none of these 
readers could read Aramaic, which was precisely the reason why 
he wrote the Greek work.*° 

There is also another consideration, why these references 
should not be to the Aramaic history. The references are, all of 
them, to events of the 2nd century B.C. Josephus’ Aramaic 
history, however, in all probability did not give the prehistory 
of the rebellion of A. D. 66 with the same detail as the Greek 
Bellum, and perhaps hardly any of it, since the earlier history 
of the Jews would be known to Jewish readers, whereas Greek 
and Roman readers would require some information on this 
matter.*t This general consideration seems to be confirmed by 
the size of the individual books of the Greek Bellum. Book I 
and II are much longer than the average size of Books III to 
VII. However, Book I consists entirely of introductory matter. 
So does the former half of Book IT; if this introductory matter 
were removed from Book II, the latter would be approximately 
of the same length as the following books. These two considera- 
tions seem to indicate that the long introduction to the actual 
narrative of the war was added after the latter part of Book II 
and Books III to VII had been finished. Josephus had left to 
the end the writing of the introduction, which he probably 
intended to comprise one book; but the introduction becoming 
too long for one book, Josephus divided the introduction and 
prefixed its latter part to Book II. The necessity for this pro- 
cedure must have lain in the fact that Books II to VII of the 


8° Schmid-Stahlin, Nachklassische Periode, 15, p. 595, n. 4. 
40 See above, n. 4. 
41 This is also the opinion of Niese, Hist. Zeitschr., LXXVI, p. 201. 
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Bellum had been circulated at a previous date with their respec- 
tive book-numbers, and that to change the latter was no longer 
feasible. In view of all these considerations, it is a priori un- 
likely that the eleven references refer to the Aramaic version of 
the Bellum. 

The eleven references must, therefore, be explained in a differ- 
ent way. Immediately, five of them can be eliminated from the 
discussion, by recognising that four refer to the Greek Bellum, 
but do so in the somewhat imprecise manner which is often found 
in ancient citations; the references here are to the general topic 
discussed, not to the precise detail which immediately precedes 
the reference.** The fifth reference is to the same book of the 
Antiquitates in which the reference stands.** 


1. Ant., XII, 244: the Romans force Antiochus Epiphanes 
to leave Egypt. In Bell., I, 31 the Egyptian campaign of 
Epiphanes is mentioned, but not this specific incident. 

2. Ant., XIII, 253: return of Demetrius II from Parthian 
captivity. This is implied in Bell., I, 62. 

3. Ant., XIII, 347: Ptolemy Lathurus takes Ptolemais. In 
Bell., I, 86 another town, Asochis, is mentioned as taken 
by him. 

4, Ant., XIII, 371: Demetrius III Eukairos and Philip rule 
Syria. The reference is to Bell., I, 92-5, where Eukairos is 
mentioned. 

5. Ant., XIII, 271: Cleopatra marries two brothers. The 
reference is to Ant., XIII, 222. 


The six remaining references, however, cannot be explained in 
this way. Here we must keep in mind that, as the numerous 
other examples show, the references with ἐν ἄλλοις, regardless of 
whether they are linked with δεδηλώκαμεν or δεδήλωται, refer to 
Josephus’ own work, that is in this case the Bellum.** In these 


43 Τῇ this category belongs a reference which Unger (above, n. 1), p. 
239 alleged could not be verified in the Bellum. Yet, while Ant., XVIII, 
54 describes the poisoning of Germanicus, the reference is not to the 
poisoning but to Germanicus in general, who is mentioned in Bell., I, 
178-80. On Ant., XI, 305 (Alexander the Great in Asia), also alleged 
by Unger, see below, n. 44. 

‘8 Taubler (above, ἢ. 38), p. 223, n. 3 denies that the reference is to 
the same book because the phrase used is ἐν ἄλλοις which, according to 
him, can refer only to another work; in fact it means nothing more than 
“ elsewhere.” 

‘* When Josephus cites other authors, he mentions their name (see 
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six references, then, he must have meant to refer likewise to the 
Bellum. Yet these six references cannot be verified there. The 
simplest explanation is, certainly, to assume an error on Jose- 
phus’ part. And the origin of these errors can be demonstrated. 

It is well established that in antiquity writers, with the excep- 
tion of philologists, cited from memory and did not verify their 
citations. In our case, therefore, Josephus must have thought 
that he had treated these matters in the Bellum, whereas in fact 
he had not. Moreover, he must have had a good reason for 
thinking so. This reason we can still discover. 

Five of the six references occur in those parts of Books XII 
and XIII of the Antiquitates in which Josephus utilises as 
source, chapter for chapter, the First Book of Maccabees. All 
of the five references, moreover, concern matters which are 
mentioned in I Maccabees, or can be inferred from it: 


6. Ant., XII, 390: Antiochus V Eupator dead after ruling 
two years. This can be inferred by comparing I Macc. 
6, 16 with 7, 1. 

ἡ. Ant., XIII, 36: Alexander Balas against Demetrius I, 
latter hated by his subjects. This is mentioned I Macc. 
10, 1-2. 

8. Ant., XIII, 61: Demetrius I dead after ruling eleven 


the special index in Niese’s edition, vol. VII, p. 87; the only exception 
seems to be Bell., IV, 440, which is, however, not a reference to a specific 
author and where ἐν ἀκριβεστέροις means “in other histories which deal 
with this matter in greater detail”). Taubler (above, n. 38), p. 215, 
n. 1 lists seven references in the Ant. which, according to him, do not 
refer to the Bellum; he denies this because the reference itself in these 
passages does not come exactly where he wishes and because he mis- 
interprets some of the Greek. The passages, with their verifications, are 
the following: Ant., XI, 305=Bell., II, 487-8 and VII, 245 (in the 
latter two passages Alexander’s march through Asia Minor is not spe- 
cifically mentioned; therefore we should class this reference with the 
above-mentioned imprecise references to the Bellum, see above, n. 42) ; 
Ant., XIV, 98 = Bell., 1, 175; Ant., XIV, 119 = Bell., I, 179; Ant., XIV, 
122 = Bell., I, 182 (cf. above, n. 31); Ant., XIV, 270=Bell., I, 218; 
Ant., XIV, 301 = Bell., I, 242 (here παρ᾽ ἄλλοις is an equivalent, or cor- 
ruption, of ἐν ἄλλοις and means merely “elsewhere.” Since the reference 
can be verified in the Bellum, we should not interpret the phrase to 
mean “in other authors’ works”; Unger [n. 1], pp. 230-1 wanted to 
emend to ἐν ἄλλοις) ; Ant., XVIII, 54 = Bell., I, 178-9 (for this reference 
see above, n. 42). Many of these references were correctly explained 
by Unger (above, n. 1). 
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years. This can be inferred by comparing I Macc. 7, 1 
with 10, 57. 

9. Ant., XIII, 119: Balas dead after ruling five years. This 
can be inferred by comparing I Macc. 10, 57 with 10, 19. 


10. Ant., XIII, 186: Demetrius II captured by the Parthians. 
This is mentioned I Macc. 14, 1-3. 


Josephus in this part of the Antiquitates used I Maccabees as his 
chief source ; the five references (nos. 6-10) clearly indicate that 
he thought that in the Bellum also he had mentioned these 
matters, which, it must be admitted, are indeed of considerable 
importance. However, in spite of the often awkward and well- 
nigh obscure brevity of this part of the Bellum, it seems better 
to assume errors on Josephus’ part, rather than to construct an 
elaborate, probably useless, and certainly embarrassing hypothe- 
sis that Book I of the Bellum was shortened by the author, or by 
someone else, at some time after the Antiquitates were written. 
One explanation, then, of these five references would be that they 
are to material contained in I Maccabees, Josephus’ chief source 
in this part of the Antiquitates, a source which he merely para- 
phrases and a source which he may therefore have thought to have 
reproduced as closely in the Bellum. This explanation assumes 
that Josephus in some cases utilised his source in critical fashion, 
comparing with each other different passages; this, however, 
creates no difficulty, since Josephus employs such a method else- 
where. But another explanation is possible, which will be men- 
tioned after the last of the eleven references has been discussed. 

The last reference can be realised neither in the Bellum nor 
in I Maccabees: 


11. Ant., XIII, 108: Ammonius, hated by the Antiochians, 
is apprehended in female dress and killed. 


According to our explanation, this reference must also point to 
one of Josephus’ sources. It is perhaps still possible to discover 
this source. The death of Ammonius must have been told by 
Polybius at the end of his work; this is shown by the fact that 
Livy, who in his fifth decade followed Polybius,*® mentioned 
the incident in Book L,** and by the fact that Diodorus Siculus, 


‘SH. Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen der vierten 
und fiinften Dekade des Livius (Berlin, 1863). 
46 Liv., perioch., L. 
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who in the narrative of these events likewise followed Polybius,*? 
also narrated these events.** Since Josephus twice cites Po- 
lybius,*® it is best to conclude that here Polybius, not Diodorus, is 
the source.*° This last reference, therefore, indicates that Po- 
lybius was a chief source of Josephus, utilised thoroughly and 
somewhat mechanically, which explains the unverifiable refer- 
ence. That Josephus used Polybius has been recognised pre- 
viously ;° our reference shows that this use must have been 
extensive. 

This conclusion makes it possible to give a second explanation 
of references nos. 6-10. All of the material contained in these 
references may derive, like that in reference no. 11, from the 
latter books of Polybius. The advantage of this explanation is 
that one single explanation would explain all of the six references 
in the Antiquitates which cannot be verified in the Bellum. At 
the moment we do not see any means to decide rationally between 


the alternatives. 
V. 
In the first book of the Contra Apionem, Josephus says that 
elsewhere he will give more details about Joseph in Egypt: 


C. Apion., I, 92: ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν τούτων ἐν ἄλλοις ποιήσομαι THY 
ἐξέτασιν ἀκριβεστέραν. 


If this reference is considered unverifiable in the later parts of 
the Contra Apionem,** one must assume that Josephus planned 
to write another treatise which would mention this matter, and 
that this treatise was either not written at all or has not come 


47 E. Schwartz, R.-E., V, cols. 689-90. 

48 Diodor., XXXII, 10 (pp. 514-16 Miiller): death of Balas and the 
oracle given him; XX XIII, 3 (p. 522 Miiller = exc. de virt. pars I, p. 294, 
fr. no. 308 Biittner-Wobst) ; XX XIII, 5, 1 (p. 523 Miiller = ewe, de leg., 
pars II, p. 405, fr. πο. 28 de Boor) : Ammonius mentioned by name. 

49 Ant., XII, 135-7; 358-9. The reference to Polybius in C. Apion., II, 
84 is probably taken over from Josephus’ direct source. 

5° Non-Christian writers of antiquity, with the exception of Pliny the 
Elder, ignored Diodorus (Schmid-Stahlin, Nachklassische Periode, 15, 
p. 408). 

51M. Nussbaum, Observationes in Fl. Josephi Antiquitates XII 3-XII 
14 (Diss. Gottingae, 1875). v. Destinon, Quellen des Flavius Josephus, 
pp. 46-52. Hdélscher, R.-H., IX, col. 1967*. 

52 Tt is so considered by Driiner, Untersuchungen, p. 83. 
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down to us. Actually, the promise is fulfilled C. Apion., I, 


288-303. 
VI. 


In the latter part of the Antiquitates, Josephus promises to 
treat of certain matters further on: 


1. Ant., XVII, 28: promise to speak of the high taxes which 
the Romans imposed on the Trachonitis. 

2. Ant., XIX, 366: promise to describe how Vespasian, after 
his accession to the imperial throne, removed certain 
military formations from Judaea. 

3. Ant., XX, 53: promise to speak of the benefits which the 
Adiabenian queen Helen and her sons bestowed on Jeru- 


salem. 

4. Ant., XX, 96: promise to speak of the deeds of the 
Adiabenian king Monobazos II. 

5. Ant., XX, 144: promise to describe how Agrippa, son of 
Felix and Drusilla, perished with his wife during the erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. 

6. Ant., XX, 147: promise to speak in detail of the marriages 
of the daughters of Agrippa I. 


Josephus probably thought that he had fulfilled promise no. 3 
(cf. Ant., XX, 94-5). But he certainly did not fulfill the other 
promises. It is not a good explanation to say that he forgot 
about promises nos. 1 and 4, because this explanation could not 
hold for the other promises. Rather, one must look for an 
explanation which would cover all of the promises concerned 
(nos. 1-2; 4-6; perhaps 3). 

We have seen above (section [) that Josephus never thought 
of writing a second Greek history of the Jewish war. Promises 
no. 2 and 5 concern events that fell after A. ἢ. 69. One cannot 
assume that Josephus planned to bring his narrative in the 
Antiquitates up to A. D. 66, refer the reader for a history of 
the Jewish rebellion to the Bellum, and then take up his narra- 
tive in the Antiquitates with, let us say, the fall of Masada; 
for such a procedure would be contrary not only to the general 
practice of ancient historiography but also to Josephus’ own 
practice. By the time, therefore, that he made promises no. 2 
and 5, he had decided to add to the Antiquitates, which were 
to carry the narrative up to A. D. 66, his autobiography. In this 
work he could easily have fulfilled all the promises concerned. 
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Yet he did not do so. Apparently, therefore, the autobiography 
did not turn out exactly as the author had originally planned. 
Indeed, any reader of the Vita, it seems to us, will feel how the 
momentary pre-occupations of the author could have kept him 
from fulfilling earlier promises. If this is so, we would here 
have a case where an original plan was somewhat modified by the 
author’s desire to apologise for himself; in similar fashion the 
apologetic tendency, in this case on behalf of the whole Jewish 
people, seems to have modified Josephus’ plans for his treatise 
on the religious customs of the Jews (above section II). 


In general, therefore, we conclude that we possess every work 
which Josephus wrote in the Greek language ; that in these works 
he does not refer to his Aramaic history of the Jewish rebellion ; 
and that he changed somewhat his original plans for his two 
latest works, the Vita and the Contra Apionem. 


HANS PETERSEN. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Lovis. 


ΠΟΙΚΙΛΟΣ AND ΘΡΟΝΑ. 


I plan to describe the meanings of these words, that is, cf. the 
index to Bloomfield’s Language, the situations which have stimu- 
lated men to their utterance. The outcome will seem to be at 
variance with what is found in our dictionaries, but that need 
occasion no surprise. Lexicographers and students of the his- 
tory of a language have different aims, and are thus led to 
different procedures. The former select without regard for 
chronology a meaning from which they can derive logically all 
others; the latter start with the meanings earliest attested, and 
seek to show step by step how these meanings change in the 
course of time. 

My work will be confined to the Iliad and Odyssey (=‘ Homer’), 
the oldest of our records of Greek speech. I am well aware that 
this material is not synchronous. On linguistic evidence chiefly, 
we can place a little over 2000 lines—they correspond quite 
closely with those of the Robert-Bechtel Urilias—as definitely 
older than the rest; and must regret that similar distinctions 
cannot at present be drawn with equal clearness in the rest of 
the poems. [I shall add an asterisk to references from this 
earliest stratum. 

In linguistically stimulating situations there is regularly an 
object or objects that attract the attention of the observer. In 
the situations that lead to ποικίλος these are never products of 
nature, but are always man-made. Two passages have been 
interpreted differently: a fawn is mentioned in +228 ποικίλον 
ἐλλόν, but it is a fawn carved on a brooch; in K 30 Menelaos 
covers his back with a παρδαλέῃ -- -- -- ποικίλῃ, puts on a helmet, 
and picks up a spear. He is not planning to leave the camp, 
but getting prepared for any eventuality. What was once a 
leopard’s hide has been made into a shield of the most primitive 
type (λαισήϊον), and is given a shield’s epithet. 

Furthermore, these objects are never ones that have been left 
roughly finished. Some one, presumably their makers, have 
attached other objects to them for the purpose of decoration. 
The observer—could he be questioned—would probably report 
feelings of admiration and pleasure. 
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The best classification is provided by the different objects. In 
the Iliad we find most frequently the warrior’s gear or part of it. 
Shields of leather could be decorated with pieces of bronze; and 
when leather or woolen jerkins were worn, they could be treated 
in the same fashion. Consequently we find τεύχεα ποικίλα χαλκῷ 
Z 504*, M 396, N 181*, Ξ [420], and also τεύχεα ποικίλα A 482", 
ποικίλα τεύχεα 1327, K 504, ἔντεα ποικίλα K 75; ἅρματα ποικίλα 
χαλκῷ A 226, K 322, 393, ἅρματα ποικίλα E 239, N 537, Ξ 481. 
It is a speciality of the author of K, a very late book, to use 
ποικίλος Of a single piece of the equipment: ποικίλον -- — — σάκος 
K 149, παρδαλέῃ — — — ποικίλῃ K 80 (cf. above), ποικίλου ἐκ δίφροιο 
K 501. An interpolator—prior to 550 B. C.—has imitated him 
θώρηκα -- — — ποικίλον ἀστερόεντα in an effort to give Patroclus a 
corslet by inserting II 131-4, cf. Robert, Studien zur Ilias, p. 53.1 

In these examples ποικίλα χαλκῷ and ποικίλα seem synonymous ; 
one gets the impression that the poets are guided by the metrical 
convenience of one or the other at the moment. Both are found 
in the earliest stratum, unless the example of ποικίλα be. elimi- 
nated by assigning A 431-2 to an interpolator, with little, if any, 
reason.” In the later strata ἅρματα ποικίλα (χαλκῷ) balance—3 
examples of each; while M 396 is the only example of ποικίλα 
χαλκῷ qualifying armor. 

The distribution of the synonyms suggests that at first ποικίλα 
χαλκῷ was the reaction to the stimulating sight of armor deco- 
rated with bronze, but later * part of the phrase, ποικίλα, came 
to function as a sufficient reaction to the same stimulus. [Even 
apart from this we would probably assume that the change had 
been in this direction, because we are familiar with changes of 
that type in other languages. I mention two, taken from Bloom- 
field, p. 429. The Romans turned out their coins at the temple 


11 believe in opposition to Robert that the interpolator was thinking 
of a leather jerkin ornamented with (starshaped?) bronze plaques. 
Except here .nd 2370 (of the house of Hephaistos) we find ἀστεροεντ- 
in the Iliad only in agreement with οὐρανός. Robert overstresses γυμνόν 
in Π 815. It does not mean more than “not suitably clad.” 

The passage seems difficult, because appreciation of the linguistic 
evidence has been slow. Robert-Bechtel regard 437-51 as an interpola- 
tion; I regard 433-51 as the proper demarcation, cf. A.J. P., LXXV 
(1954), pp. 416-17. There is a slight chance that two more lines need 
to be included in it, 

8 Though probably early enough to get into the earliest part of our 
records. 
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of Juno Monéta ‘ Juno the Warner’ and then used monéta both 
for ‘mint’ and ‘coin.’ In pre-English monéta was borrowed, 
and has come down to us as mint. The Old French continuation 
of monéta, moneie was also borrowed and has yielded mod. Eng- 
lish money. LHarly in the 16th century silver was coined in 
Bohemia at a place called Joachimstal ‘ Joachim’s Dale’; from 
this was derived Joachimstaler as a designation for a coin there 
minted. Part of this word Taler worked as satisfactorily, and 
from it ultimately mod. English dollar is borrowed. 

There is a small * group of passages in which ποικίλος is found, 
though the talk is about the gear of women. Two plus verses 
E [735] = © [385] mention a πέπλον — — — ποικίλον of Athena; 
among Hecuba’s possessions are πέπλοι παμποίκιλα ἔργα γυναικῶν 
Z 289; in σ 293 a μέγαν περικαλλέα πέπλον | ποικίλον is presented 
to Penelope; in Z 294 is said of the πέπλος selected by Hecuba 
for presentation to Athena ὃς κάλλιστος ἔην ποικίλμασιν ἠδὲ μέγιστος ; 
the verse is repeated as 0 10%. Aphrodite carries in her κόλπος 
E 215, 220 a κεστὸν ἱμάντα | ποικίλον which is wonderfully effica- 
cious as a philtre. 

This is a different situation; and it may be noticed that the 
verbal reactions to it never include any indication of what the 
objects that decorate a πέπλος are. Now women wore costume 
jewelry of bronze; and, at first blush, one might be inclined to 
believe that these are but additional examples of ποικίλα = ποικίλα 
χαλκῷ. However a closer examination of the context will show 
that, sometimes at least, the speaker was not reacting to a robe- 
and-jewelry situation. We need to find a situation with decora- 
tions other than bronze. 

In the 22d book of the Iliad Andromache is found weaving 
a purple web of double width to be worn as a πέπλος and what is 
said of her activity ends: ἐν δὲ θρόνα ποικίλ᾽ ἔπασσεν (X 441) 
“and in it she was putting θρόνα as decorations.” Θρόνα does 
not appear again in our records until Theocritus is reached, and 
its meaning is a knotty problem. Here I shall merely rephrase 
in modern terms the opinion of Hesychios: θρόνα is uttered 
(1) when one is speaking of flowers that grow in the ground; 
and (2) of representations of flowers used as decorations. Varia- 


‘The quantitative difference is merely a matter of fluctuation in the 
Frequency of Forms, ef. Bloomfield, pp. 392-403. Ishall here cite 
passages from both poems; and derivatives from ποικέλος. 
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tions of that type are so familiar ὅ that mention of them may 
seem too meticulous; but a philologian as eminent as Wilamowitz 
failed (cf. below) to profit by what Hesychios said. 

Here we have the makings of a bahuvrihi compound ποικιλόθρο- 
vos useful as a qualifier of πέπλος ‘having (in it) decorative 
flowers’; and also as a qualifier of a wearer ® of such a robe. 
The word is found in our records of Greek only once, Sappho, 
1, 1, where it qualifies Aphrodite. Various men may have 
noticed these facts, but Leaf (on X 441) seems to have been the 
first to say that it is “ possible ” that θρόνα is the word underlying 
the compound, thus implying that θρόνος was generally believed 
to have that function. About the same time some person in 
Berlin, probably Wilamowitz, spoke to Manu Leumann in similar 
fashion. 

The immediate problem is, where did Sappho get ποικιλόθρονος. 
The answer is obvious: from the speech of the island of Lesbos. 
To say from Lesbian cult songs would be merely pushing the 
problem further back; for the makers of the cult songs would 
have drawn it from the everyday speech of Lesbos. This permits 
us to make an important inference—that the word was part of 
the everyday language of those among whom the Epos was 
developed.? The basis for my inference about these unrecorded 
dialects is that they cre most closely related, and that my assump- 
tion encounters no difficulty. The underlying words ποικίλος and 
θρόνα are attested for the epos, and both may be inherited from 
Indo-European. The same is true also of the bahuvrihi forma- 
tion ; and we have an example ποικιλομήτης A 482*, y 163, η 168, 
x 115, 202, 281, worthy of mention because of its first member. 

Why then, since ποικιλόθρονος would be an excellent qualifier of 
a robe, or of its wearer, is it never found in the epos? The answer 
is, clearly : because the epic metre forbids its use, and it could not 
even be twisted to fit the metre in any of the usual ways. 

The poets must consequently either do without such a useful 
adjective or devise some equivalent expression that does fit the 


5I might say to a friend on our way to an art gallery: “Thomas 
Jefferson was one of our greatest presidents”; and after our arrival as 
I point to a picture: “This is Thomas Jefferson.” 

9 Cf. mod. American brass ‘ high ranking officers,’ short for brass hats. 

*The general theory underlying my argument is well set forth by 
Leumann, Hom. Wérter, pp. 11 ff. He is naturally interested most in 
its bearing on his own problems, as I am in mine. 
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metre. One way we have already met in X 441. Another easier, 
but at first sight quite surprising, would be to make ποικίλος = 
ποικιλόθρονος. It is found, I believe, in the passages discussed 
above where the talk was about women’s gear. What causes the 
surprise is that a similar shortening seems to have been noted 
in other than proper nouns only in three examples of much later 
date. They are τετανός = τετανόθριξ, σπανός = σπανοπώγων, and 
βίαιος = βιαιοθάνατος. It was Wilhelm Schulze who first drew 
attention to them in K.Z., XXXIII (1895), p. 401 = Kleine 
Schriften, pp. 312-13. Compare Kretschmer in Gercke u. 
Norden’s Hinleitung, 15, 6, p. 45, Schwyzer, Gr. Gram., I, Ὁ. 426; 
and L.S. J., s. vv. 

The gap in time is very large, but not important. Such 
shortening could be made at any time, but the opportunity to 
recognize it depends upon having copious records and luck. A 
quite similar example is found in Homer, the difference being 
that the compound is not completely barred by the metre. A 
spear is given an epithet δολιχόσκιον ‘having a long shadow’: 
δολιχόσκιον ἔγχος Γ 346, 355, E15, 280, 616, Ζ 44, 126, H 213, 
244*, 249*, A349, N509, I1801*, P516*, Y262, 273, Φ 139, 
X 273, 289, Ψ 798, 884. But when the metre forbids the com- 
pound, δολιχός alone is used: δολίχ᾽ ἔγχεα A 533*, H 255*, I 86; 
δολιχεγχέας © 155, δολιχὸν δόρυ Ν 162*, Ο 474, P 607, and τ 448. 

Finding that ποικίλος sometimes = ποικίλα χαλκῷ and sometimes 


8A lucky accident—-an unintended opening of Bechtel’s Lexilogus at 
p. 121—has provided two excellent examples of such abbreviation of a 
compound. Bechtel calls attention to the fact that γαμψοὶ οἰωνοί (Arist., 
Clouds 338) is a parody of γαμψώνυχες οἰωνοί (Aisch., Prom. 488); and 
uses it to support his explanation of ἕλιξ in ἕλικες kadai βόες (Od. XII, 
355) as abbreviated from a compound epithet of which the second 
member was probably some word for ‘horn ’—the whole meaning ‘ with 
crumpled horns’ or the like. Frisk (Gr. Ht. WB., 8. vv.) is in substan- 
tial agreement. 

Leumann’s Homerische Worter, especially C. 2 “ Verselbstandigung 
eines Anfangsgliedes als Adjektiv,” pp. 137-56, would seem an attractive 
hunting ground. However, as I am seeking only examples in which an 
adjective thus derived has the meaning of the whole compound, I can 
report only one doubtful example. Homeric καρκαρόδοντες κύνες (Il. X, 
360; XIII, 198) starts κάρκαρος, which Leumann glosses as ὀξύς; but in 
one passage at least it may = καρκαρόδοντ-, Lykophron, Alex. 34, ὅν ποτε 
γνάθοις | Τρίτωνος ἠμάλαψε κάρκαρος κύων. This is the only passage in 
which κάρκαρος is used by this author. 
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= ποικιλόθρονος causes no difficulty, for the accompanying forms 
always show the meaning in which ποικίλος is being used. The 
fact that a substitute for ποικιλόθρονος is used as a qualifier of 
πέπλος is clear proof that θρόνα. not θρόνος, underlies the second 
member of this compound, and most probably the same will be 
true of other -θρονος compounds whether used of a robe or of its 
wearer. 

Examples from the Odyssey, not already mentioned, are ἅρματα 
ποικίλα y 492, 0 145, 190. With this I would class κλισμὸν θέτο 
ποικίλον a 132, though it is conceivable that the fine decoration 
was produced by skillful carving. Far on the margin of the 
semantic field is 6 448 θοῶς δ᾽ ἐπὶ δεσμὸν inde | ποικίλον, ὅν ποτέ μιν 
δέδαε -- -- -- Κίρκη. We are here taken into the realm of magic, 
and it is quite possible that the lesson given by Circe consisted of 
words to be muttered while making the fastening. Even farther 
from the central meanings is the epithet ποικιλομήτης, which is 
evidently based on inferences drawn from observable actions of 
Ulysses to what is going on somewhere within his skin. 

I now feel impelled to notice the peculiar distribution of 
6pova in ‘ Homer.’ 1 have assumed that ποικιλόθρονος existed in 
pre-epic times in some dialect most closely related to Lesbian. 
This implies the existence then and there of 6pova and there could 
easily have been other compounds such as ἐύθρονος or χρυσόθρονος. 
Yet no example of θρόνα, nor of a compound which it underlies, 
is found in the earliest stratum. It is the Ionic poets who pro- 
duce in the later strata @pova X 441; ἐύθρονος © 565, £ 48, 0 495, 
p 497, σ 318, 7 3423; χρυσόθρονος A 611, 1533, 2 153, 05, € 123, 
x 541, 1142, £502, οὔθ, 250, +319, v91, 198, ψ 944, 347. 
That could be due to the fact that some 2000 lines is a small 
amount of text when compared with our records of ‘ Homer,’ 
and may have offered no opportunity to talk about @péva. Still a 
more probable explanation can, I believe, be advanced. If we 
revert to the distinction made by Hesychios, it must seem odd 
that, while in ‘ Homer’ the talk is always about artificial flowers, 
Theocritus, Lykophron, and Nikander speak only of natural 
flowers. They supplement the knowledge they could get from 
‘Homer’ by what they could learn from the everyday life of 
those around them: θρόνα should be mixed with barley groats, 
they can break a man’s bones, they can put a dragon asleep, in 
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short they possess a magic power. Such a belief may well have 
been prevalent in pre-epic times. 

From it a tabu on θρόνα may have persisted into the earliest 
stratum of the Iliad. But the Ionic poets were too enlightened 
to swallow “ superstitions ” from abroad, although they may have 
been readier to say ἐύθρονος ΟΥ χρυσόθρονος (cf. above) than to say 
θρόνα itself.® 

A scholiast on Theocr., 2, 59 says that ‘ Homer’ used θρόνα 
= ῥόδα. His remark implies that he believed three things of 
which only the last could be learned from Homer: (1) That 
different flowers secured different blessings for their wearers; 
(2) that roses brought back one’s man safe and sound to those 
who wore them; (3) that Andromache’s most intense wish was 
for the safety of Hector. The only line of which the scholiast 
could have been speaking is X 441, and if we follow him, we see 
that the whole passage X 437-46 is a unit and most pathetic. 
Andromache in her ignorance that her husband has stayed out- 
side the fortification is weaving a charm for his protection and 
ordering her maids to prepare for him a hot bath that he will 
never enjoy. Immediately (X 447 ff.) the wailing of the Trojans 
reveals what has happened. It must have been a wish to make 
his audience sympathize with Andromache that made the poet 
break for once his tabu on θρόνα. 

To come back again to ποικιλόθρονος, Wilamowitz must have 
been acquainted with Leaf’s suggestion. Nevertheless in 1913 
he translates Sappho, 1, 1 “ Géttin auf dem bunten Sitze” in 
Sappho u. Simonides, p. 43, and on the next page denies most 
positively that θρόνα has anything to do with the compound. 
“Das klangvolle Anfangswort zeigt uns Aphrodite thronend, 
denn hier darf wahrlich niemand an θρόνα ποικίλα denken: wo 
waren sie denn?” Had he heeded Hesychios (cf. above), he 
would have seen the obvious answer to the question he presented 
as unanswerable; “ woven in her robe.” 

By 1920, in Ilias u. Homer, p. 31, n. 2, he has improved his 
position to some extent. He then believed that in such com- 
pounds the underlying word might be either Opova or θρόνος, and 


9 Attitudes to outmoded beliefs can be quite curious. I recall a con- 
versation with a brilliant woman, early in this century on Potsdammer 
Strasse. A translation of its end will suggest its beginning: “Do you 
believe it?” “No! But it’s no trouble to walk round a ladder! ” 
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that we must judge by the appropriateness of one or the other 
to the context. Thus of ἐύθρονος as an epithet of Dawn: “ Hs 
scheint mir evident, das nicht der θρόνος, sondern die θρόνα 
gemeint sind, die X 441 Blumen sind, welche Andromache in 
ein Gewand webt.” But χρυσόθρονος Ἦώς must be analogic to 
χρυσόθρονος Ἥρη where θρόνος not θρόνα is to be understood as 
underlying the second member. 

There the question rested until 1948 when Lillian B. Lawler 
in an article, “On Certain Homeric Epithets” (Phil. Quart., 
XX VII, pp. 80-4) was the first to voice what is, in my opinion, 
the correct solution: “the epithets [in -@povos] are not derived 
from θρόνος at all, but rather from @péva.” 

She supports this thesis in a way that I admire, even though 
as our primary interests vary (the Dance: Language) our argu- 
ments also vary. She considers also the post ‘ Homeric’ evidence. 
From her list stands out an important fact: these epithets are 
not used by Ionic *° poets, nor by Solon, or Theognis, nor in 
Tragedy, nor in Comedy except for Aristophanes, Birds, 950. 
Unfortunately she has been deceived by some editor of Sappho. 
The Lobel-Page index verborum (1955) shows that ποικιλόθρονος 
is the only example of this kind. It is most unfortunate that 
her article must have been overlooked. But 1 am in no position 
to cast a first stone at those guilty of this overlooking, for I too 
did not see the article until my work was nearing completion. 
Then 1 profited from study of it. The consequence has been 
that students of the Lesbians even as recent and as able as 
Page (1955) and Dr. Hamm (1957) still hold with the opinion 
of Wilamowitz about Sappho, 1, 1. 
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1° Bacchylides is following in the track taken by the Boeotian Pindar. 
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περιουσίαν δὲ εἰ ἦλθον ἔχοντες τροφῆς Kal ὄντες ἁθρόοι ἄνευ λῃστείας 
καὶ γεωργίας ξυνεχῶς τὸν πόλεμον διέφερον, ῥᾳδίως ἂν μάχῃ κρατοῦντες 
εἷλον, οἵ γε καὶ οὐχ ἁθρόοι, ἀλλὰ μέρει τῷ αἰεὶ παρόντι ἀντεῖχον, πολιορ- 
κίᾳ δ᾽ ἂν προσκαθεζόμενοι ἐν ἐλάσσονί τε χρόνῳ καὶ ἀπονώτερον τὴν 
Τροίαν εἷλον. 

So the manuscripts and the Oxford text. The sentence has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. Nonetheless, Jones-Powell in 
the Oxford text, Miss Jacqueline de Romilly in the Budé, and 
Luschnat in the new Teubner retain the text as it stands, whether 
because they thought they understood it, or because the correc- 
tions proposed seemed to them no improvement. Luschnat in his 
apparatus remarks of the first εἷλον “ vix sanum,” and notes 
Kriiger’s deletion of the word, as does Jones. Gomme, in his 
Historical Commentary, remarks, “ The repetition of εἷλον in ὃ 2 
seems to me intolerable.” Then he adds: “ But we cannot just 
delete it after κρατοῦντες with Kriiger. . . .” He does not tell us 
why not. 

The repetition of εἷλον is in fact intolerable, and there is no 
compelling reason to believe that Thucydides is responsible for 
it, particularly since its intrusion can be easily explained. De- 
lachaux (Notes critiques sur Thucydide [Neuchatel, 1925]) cor- 
rectly says, “ La suppression de εἷλον... s’impose: la répétition 
fautive de ce mot ἃ cette place . .. me parait avoir été pro- 
voquée par la particule ἄν, ἃ laquelle un lecteur peu attentif a 
cru nécessaire de joindre un verbe, dans l’idée que le second ἄν, 
au lieu d’étre la simple répétition du premier, annongait un 
nouveau verbe (le δέ qui suit πολιορκίᾳ et précéde le second av 
facilitait cette erreur).” The second δέ, in fact, more than the 
first av, is the difficulty of the sentence, and is mainly responsible 
for the intrusive first εἷλον : coming after the parenthetical clause 
ol ye . . . ἀντεῖχον, it must have seemed to the scribe, as it has to 
modern editors, the introduction of an independent clause, in 
which case ῥᾳδίως ἂν μάχῃ κρατοῦντες would need a predicate. 

Gomme, op. cit., p. 115, gives the necessary historical informa- 
tion. In an overseas expedition during the Peloponnesian War, 
the invading force had first to secure a mastery in the field ; then, 
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if they could maintain this mastery, they proceeded to invest the 
town. It is clear that Thucydides regards the expedition against 
Troy as analogous to those he later describes in the History. 
This immediately disposes of any interpretation which sees in 
μάχῃ κρατοῦντες and πολιορκίᾳ προσκαθεζόμενοι two alternative 
methods of taking the city (Classen [1st ed.], Forbes). More- 
over, it is not to Thucydides’ purpose here to weigh different 
procedures by which the city might have been taken. His point 
is that the Greeks would easily have taken it in the proper 
efficient manner, had they come with an abundance of supplies. 
The single proper manner is what the two participial phrases 
together express. 

This is clearly the sense we want; and to get it we have only 
to read the text aright, with the deletion of the first εἷλον. The 
hindrance has been the misunderstanding of the second δέ. 
Kriiger wished to delete it along with the first εἷλον. This de- 
stroys the logical articulation of the sentence. Steup brackets it, 
and the words μάχῃ κρατοῦντες εἷλον as well. If we were to accept 
this, we should have the explanatory relative clause of ye... 
ἀντεῖχον preceding the participle which it explains; which is awk- 
ward and un-Thucydidean. Moreover the sense would be incom- 
plete. Stahl translates the δέ by contra and remarks: “ δέ autem 

. In apodosi positum eam opponi superiori sententiae oi 
Τρῶες... τὰ δέκα ἔτη ἀντεῖχον indicat.” This gives δέ no syn- 
tactical function within its own sentence. Delachaux, with 
Croiset, quoting VII, 33, 2 as a parallel, interprets the δέ as 
merely resumptive: “.. . it would have been easy, I say, .. .” 

The δέ in fact is needed and has a precise syntactical function. 
It is the δέ which complicates or divides a subordinate clause or 
phrase, in particular the protasis of a conditional sentence. 
There is a parallel in the second sentence of the preceding 
chapter: Λακεδαιμονίων yap εἰ ἡ πόλις ἐρημωθείη, λειφθείη δὲ τά τε 
ἱερὰ καὶ. .. τὰ ἐδάφη... If the combination of these things 
were to take place, then . . . In 11, 2, there is a first protasis 
(ci . . . ἦλθον), to which the apodosis is ῥᾳδίως. . . εἷλον. This 
apodosis is further qualified by the two participles κρατοῦντες and 
προσκαθεζόμενοι, Which are made by the second δέ into the comple- 
mentary parts of a single action, an action which is both the 
result of the εἰ ἦλθον clause and a condition of the ῥᾳδίως εἷλον 
clause. We can then translate: “ Whereas if they had come with 
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an abundance of supplies and all together without piracy and 
farming had prosecuted the war continuously, they would easily, 
by maintaining mastery in the field—obviously, since they held 
out with only whatever portion was on hand at the moment—, 
and by sustaining a siege, have taken Troy with less time and 
less trouble.” 

What makes the sentence somewhat hard to read in the Greek 
is actually the second ἄν, and it would be far better to delete it 
than the second δέ. But such a sentence as II, 41, 1 shows how 
easily this particle can be repeated, and it is safer to leave it 
in the text. 

Stahl translated πολιορκίᾳ προσκαθεζόμενοι as “ obsidioni. . . 
assidue incumbentes ”; and Steup says that this translation is 
proved wrong by the lack of the article before πολιορκίᾳ. Stahl’s 
translation derives from an error of emphasis, and what further 
proves it wrong is the order of the Greek words. The emphatic 
points of the qualifying phrase are μάχῃ and πολιορκίᾳ: by battle 
and siege they would have taken the city. 

The use of δέ we find in this sentence, though common enough, 
is not given a place in Denniston’s Greek Particles. He divides 
connecting δέ into continuative and adversative uses, and says of 
the former that δέ “is the normal equivalent of ‘and’ at the 
beginning of a sentence.” From this, and from the examples 
he gives, it would seem that δέ connective always introduces a 
complete new thought. The use of δέ in Thucydides I, 10, 2 and 
I, 11, 2 is to continue and complicate a thought already begun, 
and which has not yet been completed. 


ADAM ParrRY. 
UNIVERSITY. 
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Platon, Oeuvres Complétes XII: Les Lois. 1'¢ partie: Livres 
VII-X. Texte établi et traduit par A. Diés. Pp. 1-184 (12-184 
double). 2¢ partie: Livres XI-XII. Texte établi et traduit par 
A. Diis. Epinomis par Epovarp Drs Puacss, S.J. Pp. 1-161 
(10-89 and 132-61 double). Paris, Société d’Edition “ Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1956. (Collection des Universités de France publiée 
sous le patronage de l’Association Guillaume Budé.) 


My review of the Budé Laws I-VI (A.J. P., LXXV [1954], pp. 
201-6) said much of what needs to be said about this volume. There 
is here much more accurate information about the testimony of 
manuscripts and of the indirect tradition than we have had before. 
Clement for example is no longer cited at 796A 6, and rightly so, 
since he gives only a garbled paraphrase (Paed., III, 10, 51, 1). 
Des Places has verified the readings for Laws as well as Epinomis. 
Bury’s Loeb edition is no longer neglected. No help can be had in 
this part from Armenian translation or from Schanz’ edition, since 
these end with Book VI. The original reading of O is no longer 
important, since in this portion O was copied from A, but O some- 
times supplies an erased reading in A, shows that a correction in A 
is ancient, or provides variants in its own corrections. 

I have compared the statements of Diés with my own collation of 
corrections in O for most of Book VII and here and there elsewhere. 
Minute accuracy is the rule, but I list discrepancies as noted, lest 
it be supposed that any edition or collation (certainly not my own) 
should be regarded as the final word. There are improvements on 
Burnet’s citations at 797E 2 —eey AO, 809D 7 οὕτω AO, 823C 2 
οὔτ᾽ ἐπὶ AO, 824E 7 μόνων AO, and so on. Readings are missed 
or wrongly reported at 794B 5 αὐταῖς AO, 814A 4 φυλάξοντας O’ 
(source of KL, which are cited), 818B 5 μακρῷ O7, 820D 6 λέγειν 
AO before correction, 821C 6 ἔστιν AO before correction, 822A 2 
ye ΟΣ in text, and so on. These minutiae are important only for 
students of style or the filiation of manuscripts. Benedict Kinarson 
has kindly verified from the published facsimile my account of the 
readings of A. 

It is more serious when at 804A 4 a good reading is cited from 
O, which, as a copy, has no authority. The citation should run 
ταυτὸν (sic) fecit O* in textu, τοῦτον AO et O* ἀλλαχοῦ s. v. Failure 
to note erasures in the text accounts for apparent disagreement 
between A and O at 794D 8, 799A 5, 810E 5, and elsewhere. Cor- 
rections of ΟΣ are neglected at 793B 4, 5, where nu-movable is 
twice erased in O before a consonant, and at 795E 5, 6, where καὶ 
(before ἀποδιδομένης) and αὐτοῖς are marked for expunction by 
points in O (see my Vatican Plato, p. 104). This accounts for their 
omission in the Aldine and in manuscripts derived from Ὁ. At 
824A 17 ἱερατικοῖς is given as the reading of the patriarch’s copy, 
though I noted Bekker’s mistake (Vat. Plato, p. 102), and W. C. 
Greene’s edition of the scholia gives the marginal note correctly. 
At 905B 1 the ἀτοπώτερον of L in m. is a mistake made in copying 
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ἀπώτερον and is not worth citing. The misprint ACO for AcO 
twice on page 16 is not serious. Nor are the reversed rho in the 
note on 804E 4 and the misprint γοναικῶν at 929C 1. 

The translation is excellent. It omits most of a sentence 797C 
6-8 and a word τάχη at 893D 4. The latter omission obscures the 
chiastic order. Small circles have more speed than large ones. 
Since we are talking of marvellous movements, which means forced 
mechanical movements, I conclude that Plato was thinking of such 
phenomena as the greater force (kinesis) exerted by the short arm 
of the lever. I will not repeat what I said in my review of Skemp 
in A.J. P., LXV (1944), pp. 298-301. In this review I also upheld 
the reading ἀλλήλοις at 893E 3 with reference to the opposite 
motions of opposing points on the rim of a wheel, which when 
averaged equal the motion of the midpoint. The cycloid and epicycle 
must have been studied at this time by Heracleides Ponticus, who 
was the first to discover the revolution of Mercury and Venus about 
the sun. I should now interpret πλείονα βάσιν as “ multiple points 
of support ” with reference to the rolling wheel. It would have been 
foolish to expect a novel explanation so important to be noticed, 
when it was published so casually in a review. Unfortunately I am 
not now able to present the argument at length because of infirmity. 

My notes on the Laws in A.J.P., LX (1939), pp. 93-105 were, 
however, known to the editor, since he reports an emendation of 
mine at 932A 3. There are other places where he might have 
profited by consideration of my notes. The clearest case is at 942D 
4, where he perpetuates the error of translating ὅλην εὐκολίαν τε καὶ 
εὐχέρειαν as if the text had εὐχειρίαν. The Oxford dictionary cites 
the parallel passage at Alc. I, 122C, where the Budé version has 
“leur aménité et leur bonne humeur.” Diés has “souplesse et 
adresse,” and even Apelt brings in bodies. But these Spartan 
virtues are traits of character, “cheerfulness and ruggedness in 
general ” followed by a list of specific hardships that must be faced 
without grumbling or distaste. Paul Shorey’s note on this matter in 
C.P., XII (1917), pp. 308-10 should have been decisive. There are 
other passages where I cannot agree with Diés. 

The word διήμισυς at 806C 3 (also in Burnet) is attested by A, 
but the lexicographers seem to have rejected it. They also fail to 
note that ὑψηλός means “ aloft” as well as “lofty.” The emendation 
proposed at 905A 6 is consequently not worth mentioning. At 802E 
11 England’s παραδεικτέον is adopted for παραδοτέον in the text, but 
the more plausible zapaSexréov seems to be translated, “ devra étre 
accepté.” The obvious correction, if any is needed, is ἀποδοτέον. 
Note ἀποδιδόναι in line 7 above, but also παράδοσις two lines below. 

Here are some suggestions in passing. At 793D 5 the rivalry 
between δοκούντων and δοκοῦντα might be compromised by reading 
δοκοῦντ᾽ ἄν, since scribes were bothered by use of this particle with 
participle. At 799A 7 instead of merely dropping δαίμοσι as a gloss 
On παισὶ θεῶν I assume that it has displaced ἥρωσι, who deserve 
mention here as at 801K 3. At 807B 5 there is an obscure note of 
O*, not cited by Diés, though noted in my Vat. Plato, p. 104, which 
indicates that he would read the dative ἰδίᾳ, not ἴδιαι. The combina- 
tion ἰδίᾳ καὶ ἰδίως seems Platonic. At 861B 8 put a stop after 
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will that be any kind of lawgiving? ” thus ridding the dictionary of 
the monster κατανομοθετήσει. Plato continues, “It’s not; rather, 
ete.” At 8910 7 read οἱ τὴν τῶν ἀσεβῶν <aceBH> ψυχὴν ἀπεργασάμενοι 
λόγοι. 

The editor seems to have introduced an emendation of his own 
only at 960C 9. Nor has he ventured on many new interpretations. 
There is one at 971D 5, where ἀναιδείας ἕνεκα πρὸς τῷ ἀσεβεῖν 15 
rendered “ainsi sera évitée l’impiété et maintenue l’absence de 
pardon ” instead of “ because of the shamelessness as well as impiety 
of his act” (Bury). I suppose that Diés is thinking of the stone 
of ruthlessness on the Areopagus, but this is not convincing. In any 
case we should require an accusative, not a dative, with the preposi- 
tion. The notes are so severely rationed in this edition as to detract 
considerably from its value. But we are fortunate to have it at all 
and may heartily congratulate the Budé series on their Plato, at last 
completed and including even the Spuria. 

The Epinomis is not considered spurious by Des Places, who is 
responsible for an Introduction (pp. 93-130) as well as for text and 
translation. He has done his work admirably. I agree that it is 
le plus sage to accept this as the last work of Plato. The more one 
studies it, the clearer the thought becomes and the more Platonic 
traits one observes. The word for bastard, for instance, is avoided 
as blasphemous in speaking of superhuman beings at 986B 7. A 
new doctrine is introduced as portentously at 990A as had been the 
declaration in the Republic that philosophers must be kings, ete. 
For the old Plato piety is identified with astronomy, but happiness 
is now only for the few. Note that earth is given movement and a 
soul at 983B 8. I suppose that Aristotle’s Protrepticus, being 
similar in theme, eclipsed the Epinomis in spite of novelties of 
thought or composition. Plato’s style is stilted and labored; Aris- 
totle’s was easy and pleasant. 

I have collated text and translation and compared the latter with 
the newly published version of A. E. Taylor (Thomas Nelson, 
London, 1956), which adds arguments for authenticity. Des Places, 
like Miiller (see A.J.P., LXXV [1954], pp. 94-6) does not con- 
sider the evidence of hiatus and rhythm. The work of Janell (Jahrb. 
f. kl. Philol., Supp. XXVI [1901], pp. 263 ff.), Raeder (Rhein. 
Mus., N. F., LXI [1906], pp. 190 ff.), and Reuther (De Epin. Plat. 
[Lipsiae, 1907], p. 25) indicates that Epinomis avoids hiatus even 
more than the Laws. It is a mistake not to count cases of hiatus 
that could be avoided by elision, for the rhythm would often be 
destroyed by elision. At 953C 7 next to a hiatus in the text is a 
vowel that cannot be elided without changing tau to theta. Reuther 
counts as elision ποιήσαι ἂν (974A 5, so K?), where Burnet has 
ποιήσει᾽ ἂν. 1 see no good reason for removing the apostrophe with 
Des Places to make a future indicative and produce hiatus. At 
981D 4 he removes hiatus by reading δεῖν with AO. 

The use of rhythm, repetition, and assonance in this work is varied 
and complicated. Apart from slight seribal errors it is a highly 
finished performance. The text has suffered little in transmission. 
There are no daggers and no great number of emendations in this 
edition. At 984B1 ταύτῃ is wisely bracketed by the editor. The 
indirect tradition is more fully cited than previously, but no great 
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profit is to be derived from it. Many of its variants appear also as 
corrections in K. Not all corrections of K are cited. Burnet’s 
pointing or reading is sometimes improved as at 978A 1 ἔτι: πᾶς 
with Theiler, 985D 2 πέρι, 9870 5 ἡλίου, 988B 7 new paragraph, 
988E 5 Δίκην capitalized, 989B 8 comma shifted four words back, 
990D 8 ὁμοία added after ὁμοιοῖ by the editor. My own collation 
of AO shows εὕρομεν at 973B 3, εἰσὶν at 974E 1, οὕτως at 978B 1, 
ἔδοξεν at 979B 8. Minutiae of spelling are significant when rhythm 
and hiatus are to be studied. I have noted that compounds of syn 
are everywhere spelled with a αὐ in AO except once at 991C 3. 
Probably Plato intended it everywhere. The editor has everywhere 
removed it. Too bad! 

When prose rhythm is strongly marked as in this work, considera- 
tion of it may contribute to emendation or interpretation. To illus- 
trate special effects in the Epinomis, note the passage 983B 4-C 5 
amounting to nine lines. There are eight instances of ἅπας; mas, Or 
évpras. The V-rhythm (in Morse code, V is ----) so favored by 
Plato occurs eleven times in these lines. Three times it is the use of 
ἅπας rather than one of the other two (or ὅλος, évvoAos, ἕκαστος ΟΥ̓ 
the like) that produces it. The same scheme with forms of ἅπας 
occurs later at 983D 8, E 2, and 984B 3, as well as eight times earlier 
in the Epinomis. When the V-rhythm does not occur with ἅπας 
(seven cases), there is nearly always a repetition of another metrical 
pattern reinforced by a word-end. Note especially ἁπάσης ἀνάγκης 
at 982A 1 and ἁπασῶν ἀναγκῶν at 982B 6, where even the accents 
reinforce the repeated bacchius. At 976A 8 there is a repeated 
eretic. Elsewhere there is a partial or complete echo of the rhythm 
of a preceding word. Note 9730 6 (~—) and 981B 5 (~~). So 
far unexplained are only the instances at 981D 4 and 981K 1. 

Stylometrists should evidently note word-ends and repetitions of 
all sorts, even reversed echoes. There is a parisosis at 976B 3 where 
it is now usual to translate athwart the rhythm: μνήμῃ καὶ τριβῇ, 
δόξης ἤθεσιν. The last two words mean opinionis moribus, “ folkways 
of uncritical thinking.” The advocates give heed only to rote and 
routine, old practices of credulity, the beaten track of common 
opinion. In the line above no one seems to have been bothered by 
the instrumental ἐν after δίκαις. Rhythm clearly indicates that the 
pause should come after it. The way out is to read βοηθοὶ δίκαισιν 
with repeated reinforced bacchius. The Hpinomis has an Ionie 
dative at 986B 4. Other corrections that should be adopted are 
Schneider’s TO< TED τέλειον at 9820 9, Theiler’s δεδομένην αὖ 991B 5, 
and Ast’s ἔνδικος at 976D 4, which produces a double choriambic. I 
suggest also expunging τιμῶντι as a gloss at 980A 9, putting a comma 
after γεραίροντι. At 977E 1 read ἐῶντες ζμδεῖναι πάσας τὰς τέχνας; 
οὐδὲ τούτων ἕν οὐδὲν μενεῖ, πάντα δ᾽ ἀπολεῖται (SO Theon). At 978E 1 
read μοῖραν for ἡμέραν, ef. 986C 2. At 984E 5 read ἀέρος, ὅθεν for 
ἀέρος ὄν. At 986A 2, no accent on τῳ (τινι). 

Misprints are few. At 9000 8 a sigma has fallen out of δι’ ἃς. 
In the eritical note on 9841) 4 an iota has slipped out before “1. r.” 
Where K fails after 988B, the readings of Z show what the corrector 
of K probably gave. His readings might well have been adopted at 
988D 4 and 992A 5, but not at 9910 1, where the easy way to knowl- 
edge is precisely παραλαβεῖν, “ to receive from another.” 
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The translation reads well and mostly agrees with Harward and 
Taylor. At 974B4, not “arts and other sciences” but “arts or 
sciences either.” Then interpret “sciences that we suppose to be of 
a sort to make us wise,” not “fancied sciences” (Taylor). At 
978A 6 Des Places has “la chose d’ailleurs n’est pas difficile” for 
Taylor’s “ which may perhaps befall us.” Is τάχα supposed to mean 
“easily ’? At 980B1 Taylor has “ hymns of happiness,” Des Places 
“hymnes et le spectacle de son allégresse.” Rather, Plato has his 
etymology of eudaimonia in mind (Cratylus 397E, Philebus 11D). 
Translate: “hymns and a mind blessed with wisdom.” At 986B1 
Des Places by an odd slip gives “terre” for “lune” in a list of 
heavenly bodies. At 987B 9 I suggest for “des gens mal informés ”’ 
“human beings, whose knowledge is scanty.” Plato is not himself 
sure, but suggests doubt whether the sphere of the stars really carries 
the other spheres with it, as it seems to do. He is equally in doubt 
at Laws 899A whether there is not a marvellous or mechanical device 
by which mind moves the heavenly bodies. Such a device would 
transmit motion from the outer sphere, but Plato suggests two other 
possibilities, leaving the question open. 

At 9880 7 πάντων τῶν ἀγαθῶν ὄντων τοιούτων means “all good 
things being mental in nature” or “having some relation to soul” 
(ψυχικῶν), not “the causes of all good things being of the nature 
of good” (Harward and similarly Des Places and Taylor). At 
990E 1 προστυχεῖς merely means “in contact” and does not justify 
“par hasard” or “hit on the discovery” (Taylor). At 991B 4 
harmonic motion is probably bestowed “for” not “ by” the blissful 
dance of the Muses. Plato’s dancing and harmony are mental. At 
992D 3 διαπονήσασιν, being an aorist, implies achievement, “ who 
thus with labour have mastered their studies” (Harward), not “ ont 
ainsi peiné 4 ces études” or “have laboured” (Taylor). Last and 
least the reference in the note on 991D8 should be to Epistle 11, 
not 12. Even if I am right on all points, an unlikely supposition, 
the editor and translator has done a difficult job very well. 


L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


JosHUA WuHaAtTmouGH. Poetic, Scientific, and Other Forms of Dis- 
course. A New Approach to Greek and Latin Literature. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 1956. Pp. 
x + 285. (Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 29.) 


Our cultural traditions make it easy to sneer at language as mere 
form, with the more worthwhile substances “ behind ” it, waiting to 
find “expression.” One hopes that among Whatmough’s listeners 
there were enough who brought to these lectures that proper respect 
for phenomena—the phenomena of speech in this case—without 
which there is no common ground for approval, scepticism, or dis- 
agreement. Even with a sympathetic attitude the task of following 
the speaker through his sparkling mixture of “ linguistics, philology, 
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science, and autobiography” (p. 248), through allusion, technical 
argument, invective, and anecdote, must have been anything but 
child’s play. 

The reader of the printed page, especially if he is a classical 
scholar, might do worse than begin with the third lecture, “ The 
Ancient Mediterranean.” Here he finds among other things a dis- 
cussion of the chances for reconstructing Indo-European back beyond 
the conventional stage, partly through internal reconstruction as 
embodied in Benveniste’s theory of the IE “ root” and partly through 
working the relatively recently won Hittite evidence into the picture. 
Whatmough lists the factors which IE is now seen more clearly than 
before to have had in common with Semitic: the triliteral structure 
of the root, the alternating vowel patterns occurring in the inter- 
stices of fairly stable consonant skeletons, and so on. Typological re- 
semblance of this kind often characterizes neighboring but not neces- 
sarily related speech communities. The curious fact is that while the 
discovery of Hittite has made IE look more like Semitic in type, it 
has hardly inereased the number of specific IE-Semitic etymologies 
which alone could bring about the reconstruction of a common an- 
cestor language and thereby establish what one calls relationship. 
Certainly none of the etymological possibilities which Whatmough 
lists (p. 67) involve, on the IE side, Hittite. There is little reason 
to be sanguine about super-reconstruction in this area.—”Odus ‘ ser- 
pent’ --κ in Homer and thereafter is tentatively explained—as in 
principle such things must be explained—as a linguistic archaism: 
“9 points to h,, which may supply a reason both for the lengthening 
and for the aspiration” (p. 74; also pp. 90-1). But in spite of 
Whatmough, A. J. A., LII, p. 48, it is almost impossible to reconcile 
this with the known effects of laryngeals, which, so long as they were 
present in any form, seem to have functioned much like other conso- 
nants so far as syllabic weight is concerned. (The metrical lengthen- 
ing of initial vowels is not directly related; see now Kurylowicz, 
Apophonie.) Since, according to Whatmough himself, the word 
seems to be an Aeolism, ο might stand for ἢ as in Are., Lesb. δέκοτος 
and not specifically argue for ἧς whose typical effect is voicing, not 
aspiration in any event. However that may be, the case for multiple 
authorship of the Homerie poems (in which ὄφις is a small and un- 
important incident) is presented in all its strength while of course 
no neat separatist solution is advocated. Later (p. 181) Whatmough 
predicts that stylometrie study “ will demonstrate, once and for all, 
multiple authorship.” Once and for all? What amount of demon- 
stration is likely to impress persons who are content to report critical 
success from treating the epic as though it were the work of some 
one poet in the sense in which the tragedies of Aeschylus or the 
Argonautica are the works of one poet? They have removed them- 
selves from the world of argument and cannot be blamed for ignor- 
ing rather than attacking the evidence of language. 

Throughout these lectures Whatmough pleads for a formal, quanti- 
tative approach to texts, utterances, corpora, and languages: “ some 
students of language hold that we cannot know meaning, even with 
all the help of all the dictionaries of words, of phrases, and of 
coneepts. But it is not so. We are dealing with a form, with an 
equilibrium of insubstantial elements, in which an understanding of 
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each of a number of pieces, and of their arrangements, infers that 
of the whole: the system is found in the parts, and the system is, 
at any given point or status, closed” (p. 33). He appeals for the 
“establishment of a common ground, through language, among 
linguists, philologists, and scientists . . . because . . . the present 
disharmony tends toward negation . . . marshaling its forces in a 
new anti-intellectual movement expressed in clichés such as ‘ soul, not 
reason,’ or ‘spirit versus intellect,’ or ‘not formalism, but insight’. 
... All this... has nothing to do with the matter, except for 
the harm it does” (pp. 25-6). “ There is no such opposition between 
the human (or humane) and the scientific in Classical authors” 
(p. 249). “ Both the scientific and the humanistic spirit are threat- 
ened with defeat by any separation between them .. .” (p. 276). 
Good linguistics (also good criticism?) has indeed always been, to 
use the customary term of reproach, formalistic; or rather, the idea 
that form and content are independent entities, the interaction of 
which will define speech phenomena, has proved sterile. For 150 
years and more, linguistics in the West (in India it never was so 
handicapped) has struggled to emancipate itself from that prejudice 
and to develop its own mathematical language. G. K. Zipf’s statisti- 
eal theory of language was hostilely received—not only on its own 
merits which might or might not have justified rejection but largely 
out of humanistic distaste for figures; and Whatmough reminds us 
that G. U. Yule’s important Statistical Study of Literary Vocabulary 
has had few echoes, most of them, in so far as they came from 
literary people rather than from statisticians, “faintly con- 
temptuous ” (p. 205). 

This is inexcusable. But there remains the serious question 
whether among various available formal approaches to language 
structure statistics is for all purposes the best. Whatmough believes 
it is; he says that “the rapid development, in recent years, of what 
may now be called the beginning of mathematical (as distinguished 
from mere descriptive) linguistics has been a deep satisfaction ” 
(p. 14) to him—and the bulk of the work under review, in so far as 
it is not digression, makes it clear that by mathematics he means 
statistics, including the statistical side of information theory. The 
eharts and graphs with which he illustrates his discussion of the 
vocabulary of Hipponax, Catullus, and Vergil are intended to intro- 
duce his listeners to the fundamentals of information theory, to 
Markov chains, to Zipf’s and Mandelbrot’s interpretation of vocabu- 
lary frequency, and so on. Incidentally, the most successful illustra- 
tion is perhaps that which is also the most conservative and the 
farthest removed from the generality of the claims here made for 
the efficacy of statistics: the bit of computation based on sentence 
length in two parts of the Chanson de Roland for which separate 
authorship had been suspected (pp. 179-81). Many scholars agree 
with Whatmough; others, no less intent upon formal, non-qualitative 
consistency, are not so sure. There is a growing suspicion that the 
Zipf and Mandelbrot laws apply to certain arrays so universally that 
they teach us litle about specific elements (like words) in language.? 


1On this and the following, see N. Chomsky, Intern. Journal of Amer. 
Linguistics, XXIII, pp. 224-5; G, A, Miller, Amer. Journ, Psychology, 
LXX, pp. 311-14. 
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It is also remarkable that the two most elaborate and productive 
formal procedures in linguistics, viz. phonemic analysis and the so- 
ealled comparative method of reconstruction, are pointedly unstatisti- 
eal. The all-or-nothing statements of “ mere descriptive ” linguistics 
may, of course, be interpreted as limiting cases of wider statistical 
formulations; but to perform the extension is not necessarily to 
improve linguistic analysis. It is very true, and admirably put, that 
“contexts such as The X barked and wagged its tail or Xs like to 
chase cats almost certainly determine the occurrence of the English 
morphome-word dog, and hence constitute a minimum definition of 
dog; i.e. they establish its identity by contrast with any number of 
other morphomes or words in the language, the occurrence of which 
in the same context is highly unlikely, 6. g. bog, cog, fog, frog, hog, 
jog, or log.2 Such a functional definition is essentially different 
from definition by reference, and offers greater possibility of exacti- 
tude” (p. 212). But will descriptive technique therefore really “be 
obliged to include quantitative criteria at this level” (ibid.)? The 
unlikeliness of encountering hog instead of dog increases with the 
length and number of utterances recorded as environments for dog; 
what counts is not that in some of these environment frames hog is 
less frequent than dog, but that its frequency approaches zero. Lan- 
guage structure (including meaning structure) is a matter of what 
morphemes co-occur within texts, but not (for instanee) of how 
often certain texts—e. g. those concerning dogs, or hogs—appear in 
the corpus of the language. 

These are only a few of the questions which these lectures bring 
up. There are frequent allusions to other concepts which Whatmough 
considers central in his thinking on the nature of language. Natu- 
rally, he refers the reader to his book, Language (1955, 1956), and to 


his forthcoming Language the Measure of Man.’ 


Henry M. HOENIGSWALD. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


2On pp. 122-3 Whatmough declares the assumption that “two mor- 
phomes having different meanings may be presumed to differ at some 
point in distribution; and hence, that any two morphomes having the 
same distribution have the same meaning” plausible but false, because 
of the equivocation it involves. In support he says that red and green 
have practically identical environments, yet differ in meaning. It will 
be granted, however, that at least probabilistically, just as the two sen- 
tences quoted above call for XY =dog, so X as grass involves one of the 
environments calling for XY = green rather than XY = red (on the basis of 
occurrence, not of logic or physics)—not to mention the This shade is 
between X and red. 

* Except for a few blemishes in Greek forms—yxorppidioy (p. 3), ᾿᾽Οδύσ- 
gevs (p. 95), vetoes (pp. 146 and 148)—the printing is very fine. 
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E. Loser. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XXIII. Edited with 
Notes. London, Egypt Exploration Society, 1956. Pp. xii 
+112; 11 pls. £4. (Graeco-Roman Memoirs, No. 34.) 


The wonders of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri never seem to cease. 
This twenty-third volume, published almost sixty years after the 
first, follows the twenty-second at an interval of only two years. 
Again it is devoted almost wholly to Greek poetry. Of the thirty 
pieces presented here only two represent texts with a medieval manu- 
script tradition, and those two are unique in being the first papyrus 
examples of the texts which they preserve. The editorship is in the 
hands of the more than competent Lobel whose skill, learning, and 
ingenuity make the reviewer’s task a pleasure. He states with 
unmistakable clarity his belief (p. 63) that: “the conjectural sup- 
plementing, and still more the conjectural emending of incomplete 
texts in general [is] a waste of time.” While I think there is 
possibly some room for mild dissatisfaction when the unquestioned 
master of the editing of Lesbian poetry denies the scholarly world 
the potential fruits of his expertise in such a volume as the Poetarum 
Lesbiorum Fragmenta by adhering to the same rigid principle, there 
can be no question of the appropriateness of its application in the 
original publication of papyrus texts. 

Because of the importance of the texts here published I have 
thought it would not be amiss to run through them seriatim giving 
such comments as seem appropriate by the way along with a brief 
description of each. 

2354 gives us fragments of the first 22 lines of the proemium of 
Hesiod’s Catalogue from a very elegant uncial manuscript of the 
second century. The first two lines of the Catalogue appear as the 
last two of the Theogony in some manuscripts, are separated from 
it by a space in F, are added by a later hand in E and are lacking 
in others. While only about the first third of each line is here 
preserved (coinciding with Fr. 82 at lines 6 and 7), the general drift 
of sense can be made out. The Muses are called upon to tell of 
the marriages of noble mortal women with gods. The poet explains 
that in early times men and gods lived familiarly together but that 
there were differences as to length of life. Then after a renewed 
appeal to the Muses there appears to be a list of gods who fathered 
children by mortal mothers. Lobel thinks that the new word ἰσαίωνες 
compares the longevity of men and women, but this seems beside the 
point in such a context and I suggest that it might be possible to 
supplement 

οὐδ᾽ [d]pa icaiwve[s] ὁμ[ηλικίη τε θεοῖσιν 
ἄνερες ἠδὲ γυναῖκες ἔσαν. 


2355 is a small but important scrap of a first or second century 
manuscript which, to judge by the copious lection signs, belonged to 
a student. Lines 8-11 give us lines 1-4 of the Hesiodie Aspis but are 
preceded without space by parts of six hexameters including appar- 
ently the name Aerope. This gives added significance to the state- 
ment of hypothesis A to the Aspis, which tells us that the first 56 
lines of that poem were to be found in the fourth book of the 
Catalogue. We may feel reasonably sure then that the fragment is 
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from the fourth book of the Catalogue and that the first seven lines 
are the end of an Hote. If the last two words of the seventh line 
are xoiplavos ἦεν, as they might well be, the passage will have ended 
with a statement of the kingdom of the offspring, perhaps somewhat 
like that about Minos in Fr. 103. 

The addition of these two fragments of the Catalogue now brings 
to 34 the number of papyrus fragments of this work most recently 
edited by A. Traversa (Naples, 1951). 

2356 represents, as we may be all but sure Lobel is right in guess- 
ing, elegiae verses of Archilochus from a sort of consolatio to his 
sister on the loss of her husband at sea. Lines 10 and 11 correspond 
with Bergk’s Fr. 12. Nothing can be made of the remaining 25 lines 
since only ten or less letters are preserved from each. 

2357 adds five very small bits identified with fair certainty as 
Sappho, which add little beyond a new mention of Archeanassa 
(cf. Fr. 213 LP) and serve only to render the new Poetarum Lesbi- 
orum Fragmenta incomplete. 

2358—the reverse of this scrap bears the designation aAKato peAwv 
and the trace of what is probably a book number. The eleven letters 
on the front side may or may not be from Alcaeus. 

2359 is identified as a fragment of Stesichorus’ Συοθῆραι on the 
basis of content, meter, and language. Col. i mentions Procaon and 
Clytius, sons of Thestius, and Eurytion, all three of whom were 
killed in the Calydonian boarhunt. This would naturally seem to 
be introductory to the hunt but could conceivably be part of a 
casualty list toward the end. The question of its position arises 
because Col. ii gives an order of battle with Locrians, Achaeans, 
and Boeotians on one side, and Dryopians and perhaps Aetolians 
on the other. This does not square with anything we know of the 
battle that followed the boarhunt, and may be part of a new poem; 
but if it is a continuation of the Svojpa the supplement re kali 
Αἰτω]λοὶ μενεχάρμα[ι (ef. Il., TX, 529) is all but certain. 

2360, which is preserved on a different papyrus, is assigned to 
Stesichorus again on grounds of language and meter and to his 
Νόστοι on the basis of content. It tells of the departure of Tele- 
machus from the court of Menelaus in close parallel to the Odyssey. 
Helen speaks to Telemachus of an omen and says she will not delay 
his departure. Col. ii apparently describes Menelaus’ (Πλεισθενίδας) 
parting gift. 

2361-2366 are attributed to Bacchylides with varying degrees of 
certainty and Lobel tells us (p. 38) that “there is some prospect of 
more Bacchylides being found.” 

2361 gives little beyond what was already known as Fr. 19 (Snell) 
of the Erotica, of which two other small fragments are preserved, 
but this little is surprisingly informative. In the first place we see 
that the refrain (ἐπιφθεγματικόν) quoted by Hephaestion recurred 
after five lines, at least in the nine lines here preserved. Further- 
more, the refrain is composed of what Lobel describes as “an ionic 
dimeter with anaclasis followed by an ionic trimeter with anaclasis 
in both places and catalexis.”” The refrain appears as 


Ν Ν - 
σὺ δὲ σὺν χιτῶνι μούνῳ 


Ν - ’ 
παρὰ τὴν γυναῖκα φεύγεις 
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with σύν instead of Hephaestion’s ἐν. Lobel comments, “ For σὺν 
χιτῶνι ‘in a shirt’ ef. Soph. 0. C. 1258 ἐσθῆτι σὺν τοιᾷδε" and refers 
to Thue., II, 70, 3 and Xen., Anab., IV, 5,33. I believe that the 
reference to Thucydides points the way to the interpretation of the 
fragment. The pertinent words are ἐξελθεῖν. . . ξὺν ἑνὶ ἱματίῳ, and 
without citing parallels, of which there are many, I will only say 
that σὺν χιτῶνι (OF ἱματίῳ) φεύγειν (or ἐξελθεῖν OY ἀπιέναι) is standard 
phraseology for part of the terms of surrender for a defeated enemy. 
What does this have to do with an erotic poem? The only word 
preserved in line 3 is μαχαις and this is consonant with the suggestion 
of the refrain. The only other words preserved between the two 
refrains are Ἰαπατίη]ς καὶ ψίθυϊρος)] / ἐπ]ίΐορκος. This seems to me 
to find a suggestive parallel in the ὀάρους μειδήματα τ᾽ ἐξαπάτας τέ 
(Hes., Th., 205) which are the concerns of Aphrodite. This eol- 
location suggests that we have, here in Bacchylides, an early appear- 
ance of the motif of the militia amoris, which is so familiar in later 
erotic poetry. 

2362—the most extensive of these Bacchylides papyri consists of 
six fragments of which only the first gives any connected text. It 
preserves parts of three columns, of which the first is represented by 
only a few letters. Col. ii gives 13 lines of a poem of undetermined 
category which is concerned with Niobe, the loss of her children, 
Zeus’ pity and transformation of Niobe into stone. Col. ii is tanta- 
lizingly incomplete, with mention of Athena (?), Olympus, and the 
Simois. It can hardly belong to the same poem as that in Col. ii. 

2363 is a fragment of the Epinicians already published in Snell® 
as fragments 14A and B. 

2364—of the thirteen fragments of this piece only 1-3 merit 
special notice. All are choral lyric and reasonably attributed to 
Baecchylides. Fr. 1, despite mutilation on the right, tells in fairly 
connected style of how Pasiphae told Daedalus of her passion, swore 
him [to silence], directed him to build [a cow] so that she might 
mate with the bull and how she concealed this from Minos but he 
discovered it. Fr. 2, although it overlaps P. Berol. 16139 which was 
previously assigned to Pindar, still gives no connected sense. Fr. 3 
is joined (pp. 37f.) with a scrap previously thought to be part 
of P. Oxy. 661 and appears according to Lobel’s shrewd interpreta- 
tion to tell of Chiron’s prediction of Achilles’ future feats before 
Troy. 

2366 comes from the beginning of one poem and the end of 
another quite probably identified as Baechylides and as hymns. 

2367-8 are from commentaries on Bacchylides’ Epinicians and per- 
haps on Baechylides’ Dithyrambs or Paeans. Whether the latter 
applies to Bacchylides, as is most probable, or not it gives a bit of 
interesting scholarly Alexandrian controversy over the classification 
of lyric poetry with reference to Callimachus, Aristarchus, and 
Dionysius of Phaselis. The information that Callimachus assigned 
a poem, entitled Cassandra by Aristarchus, to the category of Paean 
is presumably drawn from the Pinakes. 

2369 is convincingly identified as part of Sophocles’ probably 
satyric Inachus. What we have are parts of lines 271-320 of the 
play as is shown by the stichometrical [ of the margin. Thus we 
are close to the beginning of the play. The transformation of Io 


wa 
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is described by someone, possibly Inachus himself, in the lines here 
preserved, and we might well guess that the transformation was 
outside the play. Lobel points out that this fragment will precede 
what is preserved in P. Tebt. 692. 

2370-4 are fragments of Boeotian verse, readily identifiable as 
such from the dialectical forms. Proper caution must approve 
Lobel’s refusal to identify any but the first as coming certainly from 
Corinna. Probability, however, in spite of divergencies in meter and 
spelling, seems to me to lie in the direction of supposing that all 
these fragments, as well as those of P. 8. 1. 1174, belong to Corinna. 
The lection signs and the copious interlinear glosses of 2372 and 
2374, as well as the appearance here of five separate manuscripts, 
indicate something of the extent to which this kind of poetry was 
being read and studied in the second century. 

2370 is identified as Corinna by coincidence of lines 2-5 and 15-16 
with Page’s fragments 4 and 24, both of which are preserved by 
Hephaestion. This piece is the unpublished fragment referred to by 
Page in his comment on his Fragment 4. Here we have the expected 
spellings in line 5 of λιγουροκω[τί]λυϊς and in line 15 of xy πεν- 
τείϊκοντ᾽ for Hephaestion’s --κωτίλαις and καὶ πεντήκοντ᾽, showing 
how little correspondence there is between these literary texts and 
the conventional spelling of the papyri. 

The poem, in glyconies as Hephaestion says, opens with an address 
by Corinna to Terpsichore. She speaks of herself as singing καλὰ 
repoia to the white-robed ladies of Tanagra and of the delight of 
the city in her clear voice. epoia remains as enigmatic as ever 
except that the words λόγια δ᾽ ἐπ πατέρων] / κοσμείσασα might seem 
to be in line with understanding it to refer to old tales, unlikely as 
that may be from the etymological point of view. What she does 
proceed to tell appears, indeed, to be a genealogical tale having to 
do with the “ fifty mighty sons of Orion.” 

2371-4 are such small scraps that little can be said with certainty 
of them, but Lobel’s ingenuity has found among them numerous 
possibilities to square with specifically Boeotian subject matter. 

2375-7 are from Callimachus. The first of these corresponds in 
line 5 with 562Pf but adds little. 2376 and 2377 are from the 
Hecale and present the most amazing set of coincidences imaginable. 
2376 preserves parts of the bottom ten lines of two columns. The 
ends of the lines 1, 3, 5, and 7 in Col. i find coincidences or probable 
coincidences with fragments 337, 366, 247, and 368. Furthermore 
the back of 2377 preserves pieces from near the ends of 20 lines, 
three of which (10, 14, 15) also coincide with 294 and 368, besides 
which lines 2 and 3 coincide with 350. Thus we have pieces of two 
separate manuscripts, one of the second and one of the third or 
fourth centuries, bridged together by common coincidences with 
fragments derived from the scholia on Aristophanes’ Clouds and 
from Suidas, a complex to which five more fragments derived from 
Suidas and the Etymologica add their bits. 

Still not much can be made of this text. A person, perhaps a 
mother, speaks of the birth and growth of two children, and appar- 
ently also of their death, to another person whose death is also 
lamented. Beyond this we are immediately in the midst of references 
to Theseus’ labors including Cereyon. 


t 
᾽ 
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The front of 2377 also preserves parts of 20 lines of the Hecale 
with coincidences in line 6 with 639 and in line 9 with 327. 

2378 gives parts of 15 lines of verse clearly in Aeolic dialect. 
The meter is uncertain, and of the subject we see, only with the help 
of part of a comment, that the island of Lesbos is mentioned as 
Μάκαρος νᾶσον. 

2379 is in many ways one of the most unusual, although one of 
the shortest, pieces in the volume. Six lines containing less than 
fifty letters—but they are the first bit of the Homeric Hymns yet 
found on papyrus. Allen, Halliday, and Sikes have commented on 
the neglect of the Hymns by the Alexandrians and remark (p. lxxxi) 
that “the neglect of these poems, so abundantly attested, seems to 
account for the many uncorrected corruptions which have propagated 
themselves in one or other of the families of MSS, and especially 
in M.” In these parts of six lines (402-7) of the Hymn to Demeter 
there are three variations from M. In line 407 the papyrus reads 
JovayyeAoonA[ which could only be adapted to the reading of the 
other manuscripts by rearranging the words of the line in the 
sequence εὖτέ μοι ἄγγελος HAG’ “Eppuns ἐριούνιος ὠκύς, Which is im- 
probable to say the least. There is no indication of the lacuna which 
has been supposed to exist between 403 and 404, which must be 
regarded as further evidence of corruption in the text at this stage 
(S. IIT). 

2380 is another first, the first appearance of any Theognis on 
papyrus. Here we have parts of lines 254-278. 

2381—the only non poetic text in the volume is part of a list of 
Olympie victors of the 96th Olympiad. It appears to be closely 
related to the two columns of P. Oxy. 222. 

2382 is a reprint of the text of the now famous Gyges Drama. 
An extensive but incomplete bibliography of this controversial piece 
is given. A. Εἰ. Raubitschek in a note in C.W., XLVIII (1955), 
pp. 48-50 gives six references not mentioned here. 

The Addenda (p. 105) gives us two new pieces of 1788, both from 
Aleaeus. The first must be added to L.P. after Fr. 128 while the 
second is to be juxtaposed with Fr. 120. 

Hunters for misprints will find poor sport here. I have noted 
only a slip in the use of lower case toward the bottom of p. 60 
which reduces Page to page. 

In addition to the promise of more Bacchylides to come (p. 38) 
we are apprised of the existence of an unpublished Life of Pindar 
(p. 60). While expressing gratitude for the tireless industry of 
Mr. Lobel in bringing out two volumes of these papyri so close upon 
the heels of his new edition of Sappho and Alcaeus we may also 
hope that his zeal will continue undiminished and give us the further 
benefits at which he hints without any great lapse of time. 


Luoryp W. DAty. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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W. P. Watiace. The Euboian League and its Coinage. New York, 
American Numismatic Society, 1956. Pp. xi+ 180; 16 pls. 
$5.00. (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 134.) 


The Euboean didrachm in Paris was unique when it was published 
by Imhoof-Blumer in 1883; at least 30 were found in a hoard of 
Euboean and Boeotian silver discovered in 1951; Wallace here lists 
69 examples. It is typical of uncommon coins that they continue to 
come to light if anyone is searching for them, and Wallace’s search 
has been thoroughly successful. Of the silver coins of the Euboean 
League he lists over 1300 pieces (of which about 40% are in his own 
collection, the finest of Euboean League silver in existence), complete 
with weight, die identifications, and die positions, wherever possible. 
In one swoop the spotty and unsatisfactory outlines of Head’s 
Historia Numorum, Babelon’s Traité, and the British Museum Cata- 
logue of Central Greece have been superseded by a comprehensive 
list of all the examples of every issue known. Six hoards since 1937 
have added over 650 pieces, and Wallace has himself been searching 
them out in dealers’ stocks and private collections. If his forth- 
coming work on the coinage of the Euboean cities rests on material 
as assiduously collated we shall have another catalogue which will 
tell us very much more of that coinage than we now know. 

The numismatie evidence is prefaced by a history of the Euboean 
League. The evidence is thin: one passage in Aeschines’ Against 
Ctesiphon, a handful of inscriptions, the coins, some outside sources 
such as the Amphictyoniec lists at Delphi. From these scraps a 
general picture can be constructed. Wallace proposes that in spite 
of its name the League was first, at the time of the revolt from 
Athens in 411, mainly an association of Eretria, the mint city, and 
Chaleis; Histiaea apparently joined only about 340, Carystus is 
not known to have been a member before the early third century. 
Even the relations of the two founding cities were not always 
cordial: in 341/0 Callias, the pro-Athenian tyrant of Chalcis, cam- 
paigned successfully against Cleitarchus, the philippophile tyrant of 
Eretria. The League then was not always operative. 


. . . In the first twenty-five years of the [fourth] century we 
have evidence only during the Corinthian war, and in 378/7, 
for the pursuit of a common foreign policy by the cities of 
Euboia . . . either the League was so loose that it did not co- 
ordinate the foreign policies of its two (?) members, which 
seems unlikely, or else . . . it ceased to be effective about the 
time of the alliance between Eretria and Athens in 394. This 
is the probable explanation ... (p. 9). 


But in spite of the sporadic appearances of the League in action, 
Wallace argues from the several issues of coin that the League never 
ceased to exist at least as a concept; from its formation in 411 it 
continued to exist in some form into imperial times. I wonder, 
however, if the sudden flashes of activity during the fourth century 
might not be explained in conceiving of the League as simply an 
expression of a foreign policy already arrived at individually by its 
members, rather than an initiative power which established a line of 
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action for the member cities. It is just when the island is threatened 
that the League is most active—the revolt from Athens, the Corin- 
thian war, ete.; and it is reactivated in 340 by Callias because of the 
Athenian, Theban, and Macedonian ineursions which the island had 
been suffering. Not until the third century do we find evidence of 
some federal control of the Euboean cities, in the form of laws eon- 
cerning the celebration of festivals, the awarding of contracts, the 
calendar. 


But the conclusion, as most here, must remain conjectural. If we 
argue over details, the main picture, that of a League gradually 
growing and theoretically continuative, is certainly plausible. The 
reader who wishes to disagree will at least find here all the evidence 
there is to work with. 

The connection of the history to the coins is tenuous. It is notori- 
ous that the coinage of the Greeks, and particularly of the Hellenistic 
Greeks, can mostly be dated only within the broadest limits. So 
here, to date his issues Wallace admittedly must search for “ reason- 
able ” historical situations, when the issue of a new series of coin 
would have been highly likely. Everyone agrees that the earliest 
coins of the League, didrachms, were produced immediately after 
the revolt from Athens, 411/10. Their style is proper for the times, 
and their adherence to the Aeginetic standard proves that they were 
not struck under Athenian influence. The heavy Euboeo-Attie tetra- 
drachms and drachms must have been struck before the full realign- 
ment with Athens in the Corinthian war, 394 (Head, “ 378-338’). 
The rest of the League silver, light-weight drachms, followed, as 
their style proves. Wallace’s dates, rather later than is usually 
accepted, are: 


“high-relief ”’ drachms 357? Athenians expel Boeotians from 
Kuboea 
drachms w/o symbol 340 before Chaeronea 


w/ grapes symbol 338 és pe 
w/ cantharus symbol 321 Macedonian and Athenian fight- 
ing in Euboea 


w/ lyre symbol 302 Demetrius gathers a fleet 

w/ satyr’s head symbol 289? ὡ 

w/ dolphin symbol 267 before capture of Eretria by the 
Macedonians. 


The dates are not certain, only “ reasonable,” as Wallace admits; 
but he attempts to establish them from metrology by an argument 
that is dubious. Having calculated the standard weight of issue for 
each group, he subtracts the present actual weight of his specimens 
to determine weight lost. Since coins wear in circulation at an 
even rate, it is possible to calculate the length of time a series has 
been in circulation. Thus, given that the Eretrian hoard of 1937 
was buried ca. 235, and that the slightly worn dolphins had been in 
circulation at that time for 30 years, we calculate: the dolphins 
lost .047 grams in wear (that is, Wallace’s examples weigh on the 
average that much lighter than the theoretical standard) in 30 years, 
the grapes lost .169 in x years, or about 314 times the loss of the 
dolphins. 314 times 30 years = 105; the hoard having been buried 


t- 
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ca. 235, the grapes were struck ca. 340. The “ reasonable” date is 
340-338, the conjunction persuasive. 

Actually the result is fortuitous. The argument is delicately 
balanced on a number of uncertainties: that the standard of 
the two issues, calculated by Wallace, really was 3.77 grams (dol- 
phins) and 3.82 (grapes); that a given coin really was struck to 
that weight (there is of course no way of knowing what a worn coin 
used to weigh) ; that a coin wears evenly in circulation (it probably 
wears more quickly at first) ; that the average weight loss of a group 
of coins is significant (the mean might be, not the average) ; that the 
Eretria hoard was buried ca. 235 (Mme. Varoucha has suggested 
ca, 220); that the dolphins of that hoard had circulated 30 years 
before their burial (the average weight loss of .047 grams seems very 
light. By comparison, 30 U.S. dimes of 1925-1928 taken at random 
from circulation seem to have lost about .15 grams from the theoreti- 
eal standard of 2.5 grams. Our silver surely circulates more rapidly 
than the ancients’, but our coins are designed to resist wear: the 
relief is low, that of Euboean silver is high; our silver is a hard 
alloy of 90% silver and 10% copper, while Euboean silver drachms 
are about 99% pure, soft silver, as Wallace has shown in A.N.S. 
Museum Notes, VI [1954], pp. 53-6). If any one of these points 
is challenged the whole argument collapses. For example, the 
theoretical standard of the U.S. dime is 2.5 grams, but the actual 
struck weight of any single piece may fall anywhere between 2.4 and 
2.6. But if Wallace has underestimated the actual struck weight of 
his drachms by only .01 gram, the smallest distinction which he uses 
in weighing the coins, the results are entirely changed. The reader 
may follow the calculations given above; the result is to “ date ” the 
grapes to as late as 329. 

If this method is unsuccessful, Wallace has at least tried honestly 
to correlate the physical data of the coin with what we know of 
Euboean history. If the method fails here it is still interesting 
enough to consider further. But we are not concerned here simply 
with a lapse in mathematics. The argument that the dates of these 
issues can be proved by appeals to their weights conceals a more 
serious difficulty. In describing the 12 hoards which contained exam- 
ples of 4 or more of the 7 issues of light-weight drachms, Wallace 
on each single occasion notes that he could determine by eye that 
the relative wear of the different issues established his arrangement: 
1) “high-relief,”’ most worn (rare); 2) no symbol, worn; 3) grapes, 
a little less worn; 4)-6), eantharus, lyre, satyr’s head, little difference 
in wear; 7) dolphin, least worn. The evidence on each occasion 
is the same; established on the basis of wear, his relative chronology 
is certainly correct (as against Robinson’s, in A Hoard of Silver 
Coins from Carystus, pp. 35-9). But his absolute chronology cannot 
be right. How are the no symbol drachms always noticeably more 
worn than the grapes when only two years separated their issue; 
how can the eantharus, lyre, and satyr’s head drachms consistently 
show almost no difference in wear when they are supposed to have 
been struck over a 30 year period? Neither is possible. By analogy, 
several hundred U.S. dimes were taken by this reviewer from circu- 
lation at random and grouped by date. In no ease could the coins of 
any three consecutive years be distinguished among themselves by 
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wear. Conversely, a 30 year difference was immediately apparent; 
10 years was a sufficient space to appreciate at a glance the differ. 
ence in wear suffered by two groups of coins. 

We must conclude that Wallace’s dates for the light-weight 
drachms cannot as a whole be right. Certain of them may be, but 
it is highly unlikely that the no symbol drachms and the grapes were 
issued contiguously, or that groups 4)-6) spread over such a long 
period. The evidence does not suggest any better dates than Wallace 
has assigned; this is perhaps a suggestion that it may not be valid to 
search for “reasonable” dates at all. If ever we could show that a 
rich merchant once arrived in Eretria with a load of silver and 
simply decided to convert it into coin, the whole idea would be 
invalid, 

This brings us full circle. We know that during the years that 
she struck for the League Eretria issued no silver of her own types, 
although the other cities of Euboea were striking coin. The light- 
weight drachms then might have been struck by the city for her 
own use; they need not have been struck for League purposes (Wal- 
lace suggests that the satyr’s heads might have been produced for 
city use alone). Then the history of the League might not have any 
connection at all with the issue of drachms marked EYB. Worse, it 
will be difficult even to argue that an issue of “ Euboean”’ silver 
proves the League to have been operative. 


If we are right in putting the ‘kantharos’ drachms about 320 
and the ‘lyres’ about 302, the League, however inactive, will 
have existed in some sense between those two dates ... (pp. 
26-7). 


But the drachms may simply be Eretrian coin. This is the irreduci- 
ble difficulty: the history of the League cannot date the light-weight 
drachms, nor can they elucidate the fourth/third century operations 
of the League. 
There are few typographical errors. Coin EL 456 on p. 98 is, 
apparently, EL 256 on p. 155. 
T. V. Burrrey. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Hans-Joachim Newicer. Metapher und Allegorie (Studien zu 
Aristophanes). Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1957. Pp. 185. (Zete- 
mata, Heft 16.) 


This significant book, which is actually a study of personification 
in the theatre of Aristophanes, takes as its point of departure Lud- 
wig Deubner’s article “ Personifikationen abstrakter Begriffe ” in 
Roscher’s Lexikon (111, pp. 2068 ff.). Deubner’s otherwise satisfac- 
tory treatment is found to err in its handling of the personifications 
of comedy by regarding them as constituting a single category and 
by describing this category as “ dramatic allegory.” The several 
scholars whom Newiger must show as not having anticipated his 
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contribution are disqualified by sharing Deubner’s position in one 
way or another or by the limited extent of their work. In a review 
of one of these studies, however, Albin Lesky gave the incentive for 
attempting an analytical discrimination among the personifications 
of Aristophanes. “ Dieses Scheiden ist das Anliegen unserer Arbeit ” 
(p. 3). But immediate trouble is presented by the infinite defini- 
tion of the “ Schlagwort ” allegory in the usage of literary men and 
scholars, and it is here that we begin the not unexpected sweep 
into the heady atmosphere of philosophy. 

Leaving below the humble divergences of Siiss, Reinhardt, and 
Leiva Petersen, we describe a splendid are from Winckelmann (with 
a backward glance at Baumgarten and such English influences as 
Shaftesbury, Milton, Butler, and Addison) through Lessing and 
Goethe to Arthur Adamov and Ernest Hemingway. This is really 
a rather luxurious demonstration of what had been ealled “ augen- 
scheinlich” (p. 3). It does, however, most certainly encourage one 
to agree that for the work at hand a severely restricted conception of 
allegory is necessary. 

Newiger achieves this restriction first by detaching religious and 
metaphysical associations from his conception of the inclusive term 
personification (no easy parting, I suspect!) and by taking the word 
as a purely formal designation of the personifying of thing, idea, 
or creature. A positive system of principles and definitions is then 
evolved. Speaking verbally, behind every personification lies a 
metaphor. Personification is therefore a form of comparison. But 
personification becomes that form of comparison which may properly 
be called allegory only when the figurative side of the comparison— 
the only side actually presented—is provided completely and 
throughout with traits derived from what it symbolizes. The thun- 
derbolt of philosophical authority is found in the name of Georg 
Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, whose definitions of Rédtsel, Allegorie, 
Metapher, Bild, and Gleichnis not only offer insight into the psy- 
chology of the literary comparison but provide the correct termi- 
nology for the processes discovered in Aristophanes (later, pp. 
161-2, Deubner’s category of the “ rhetorisch-allegorisch ᾽ is intro- 
duced). The restrictions of Hegel’s definition of true allegory im- 
pose severe limitations on free fantasy and on individual character 
in its representation on the scene, and these restrictions are carried 
further by Newiger’s own touchstones for its presence. The vitality 
of most of Aristophanes’ personifications being what it is, the conclu- 
sion is not surprising that it is rather in the term Bild as Hegel 
defines it—a series of metaphors—that the proper designation is to 
be found for a great part of what has hitherto been labelled allegory. 

The application of his definitions and of their underlying assump- 
tions to the personifications in Aristophanes makes up the body of 
Newiger’s monograph. The method, in this case used with illumi- 
nating results, is of course recognizable as that of the dissertation, 
and indeed the introduction and the first two chapters were presented 
in 1953 to the faculty at Kiel under the title “ Metaphern und 
Chorpersonifikationen bei Aristophanes.” (It may be said in pass- 
ing that it is rather too bad the element “ Personifikation ” was not 
somehow retained in the title of the book.) From the first, a com- 
plete treatment was envisaged, the full manuscript apparently being 
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concluded in the year its first two chapters were offered for a degree. 
Material from literature which has appeared since that date is 
introduced in the footnotes in square brackets. 

To glance back for a moment at the “ Literaturverzeichnis ”’ itself 
(and I am taking into account the use of what it contains in the 
body of the book), one encounters a disquieting unevenness which 
no doubt results, in varying degrees, from the loss sustained by the 
university library at Kiel during the war, from the strong national 
flavor which today seems characteristic of certain dissertations, from 
the privilege of a scholar to list those items which he considers 
significant, and from the bald fact that a large part of the work 
pertinent to this study has been produced by the author’s country- 
men. Still, to mention a few rather obvious titles, under “ Ausgaben 
und Kommentare,” since Starkie’s edition of the Acharnians is given, 
one cannot help missing the same scholar’s Clouds and Wasps, plays 
which have a much larger role in Newiger’s treatment than the 
Acharnians ; likewise, since Ribbeck’s edition of the Knights appears, 
one might expect to find R. A. Neil’s. Though the absence of 
Koster among the “ Scholien, Ubersetzungen und andere Hilfsmittel ” 
of a Zacher-Holzinger man should perhaps be viewed indulgently, 
reference to Cantarella’s Prolegomeni would introduce the freshness 
of a date within the last twenty-five years; and, in a study which not 
infrequently touches upon matters of the physical theatre, the omis- 
sion of the name of Pickard-Cambridge in “ Spezialliteratur” is 
quite naturally striking. 

Newiger has organized the complex material he undertakes to treat 
around four central points, which constitute the chapters of his 
book: I. Demos Pyknites; II. Choral Personifications; III. Lesser 
Personifications and Symbolie Scenes; IV. The Logoi of the Clouds 
and the Personifications in the Plutus. The climactic element sug- 
gested by the statement of the problem in his introduction is repre- 
sented by the order of the chapters. Starting with the demonstra- 
tion that the figure of Demos in the Knights is a Bild in the Hegelian 
sense and not an allegory, he proceeds from one character to another, 
analyzing, rescuing, redefining, and categorizing, until at the end he 
must reveal in Plutus his qualifications for unmitigated theatrical 
allegory. 

It is obvious from the nature of his thesis and from the scale of 
his attack upon the hydra of problems which he confronts that 
Newiger’s book is provocative. One can find here almost anything 
he would care to choose from the Athenian scene to argue about, 
and he ean select a point of departure at almost any level from the 
philosophical implications to the final extract which a term can be 
made to yield. I shall attempt only a few observations. Demos in 
the Knights offers the author an excellent subject for the application 
of his method and he is right in making him the focal point for his 
initial chapter. The clarity with which one can delineate the micro- 
cosm of Demos’ private household as the representational foreground 
and the macrocosm of the demos’ body politic as the symbolized 
background reveals distinctly the fundamental metaphor behind the 
personification and makes possible a penetrating demonstration of 
the way interplay between these two fields (a form of comie dis- 
crepancy) constitutes the source of a great part of the comic in the 
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play, from pun to the dramaturgy of entire sections. As a result 
of this same clarity, the nature of the figure of Demos can be pre- 
cisely defined and the method of approach firmly established. 
Similarly, the important part played in the action and the comedy of 
an Aristophaniec play by the device of taking a metaphor literally is 
well brought out. These significant aspects of the treatment of 
Demos are contained in two of the three sections into which the 
first chapter is divided, namely A. “ Vordergrund und Hintergrund ” 
and C. “ Demos als handelnde Person.” Between these is placed a 
third section, B. “ Metaphernbereiche,” in which the metaphorical 
use of certain terms relating to such spheres of human activity as 
eating, drinking, horticulture, wrestling, and the handicrafts is dis- 
eussed. No doubt this material is worth collecting, but its presenta- 
tion at this point is unfortunate, where by breaking an important 
continuity it creates impatience in the reader and adds to an impres- 
sion of small scale. Similarly, the verbs discussed on pp. 47-9 form, 
it seems to me, a weak element before the final and brief concluding 
paragraph of the otherwise effective chapter. It is when he suce- 
cumbs to the old temptation of chipping his way farther and farther 
into the enchanted forest of terminology that Newiger is perhaps at 
his least stimulating. 

In chapter II, Newiger’s method results in instructive distinctions 
among the personifications represented by the choruses of the Clouds, 
the Wasps, and the Birds and throws welcome light on related prob- 
lems, but the material proves less tractable than that of Demos’ two 
neat worlds. In the Birds particularly things tend to get out of 
hand. It is, I suppose, in the ten pages devoted to sifting the many 
answers to the old question τίς ἐστιν ἡ Βασίλεια (1597) that propor- 
tion seems most acutely distorted and deviation from the line of the 
main problem makes itself most keenly felt. The question is perti- 
nent to the study, of course, but it has no claim to nearly half the 
space allotted to the play as a whole. “Sed haee levidensia sunt! ”, 
as the author permits himself to say near the end of his bout with 
Basileia. Yet, the result is unfortunate; the value of his work is 
made seemingly to rest upon the elaborate arguing of controversial 
points, whereas it can actually be established—and frequently is—by 
the exercise of his thesis upon sure ground, with the indication of 
further pertinence if certain interpretations be correct. There is a 
suggestion of the same flavor in other sections of the book, for 
example in those dealing with the diaskeue of the Clouds and with 
the relationship of the poet’s view of the Plutus’ message to the 
overt outcome of the action. I do not mean to say that such prob- 
lems as those just mentioned should have been so stringently treated 
as the date of the Prometheus Bound, but I must confess my relief 
at finding Newiger’s statement of data relative to the theory of late 
authorship for that play (for such indeed is the view assumed in the 
text) restricted to a footnote of comfortable size (p. 176, n. 2). 

It is time for a word about the broader contributions of this 
study. In a final section entitled “ Ergebnis” (which, ironically, 
provides little for a just evaluation), the author eredits his treatment 
with having shown that the personifications of Aristophanes cannot 
be comprehended as a single category; for this proposition he has 
presented irrefutable evidence. His further statement that an 
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analysis of them based on “external” criteria reveals nothing 
regarding their actual significance for the play unfortunately pre- 
sents the contribution of his own method negatively; whatever the 
value of other methods, the value of his own is not dependent upon 
it. It should rather be said that his own approach has proved 
itself extraordinarily fertile in disclosing and in throwing into 
highlight distinctions of both quality and degree. To the foregoing 
self-evaluations, it must be added that Schmid’s statement (Schmid- 
Stahlin, I, 4, p. 433; ef. Newiger, p. 2, note 2) “ Die Personifikation 
im Stil des Aristophanes ist noch nicht eigens untersucht” could 
not now be made. Newiger has produced a comprehensive study 
of his subject, and he is the first to do so. Finally, as has been 
suggested above, he comes to grips with the many problems which 
his demonstration raises and in the course of discussing them amply 
defines the field and the ground it encompasses. My grumbling with 
special matters is to be discounted here; in a general sense, the book 
is stimulating and valuable. It will be a chief point of departure for 
the further study of personification in Aristophanes, and will offer 
much to those whose work deals with personification in any field 
and to students of the language, the wit, and the dramatic method 
of Old Comedy. 

The work occupies a proper place among the monographs of 
Zetemata, which has sponsored a good number of such studies. 
As is to be expected, the book is well-made and misprints few 
(e.g. p. 8 ober for oder; p. 51, note 1, vertical exchange of a sigma 
and a period; p. 70, Hauptbarabasis; Ὁ. 83, note 1, final “e” of 
habe displaced; p. 140, 115 for 116; p. 166, schlechter / terdings). 
A grant for printing was provided, interestingly enough, by the 
Deutsches Archiologisches Institut, and the Vorwort was signed by 
Newiger in Athens. He is to be wished success in any field that 
may lead to further publication. 

ALBERT H. TRAVIS. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. 


Routanp Cranay. La littérature oraculaire chez Hérodote. Paris, 
Société d’Editions “Les Belles Lettres,” 1956. Pp. xiii + 368. 
(Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de VUni- 
versité de Liége, Fase. CXKXXVIII.) 


If we are to learn any history from the ancient historians, one of 
our first tasks is to become familiar with their literary conventions. 
Their contemporaries were presumably well acquainted with them 
and generally found it unnecessary to discuss whether the dreams 
and portents and speeches corresponded to historical truth, so long 
as they were appropriate to the context and the characters. We 
have to learn these conventions as we learn the niceties of the Greek 
language; but once we are comfortable in our recognition and 
acceptance of them, we are likely to adopt them ourselves even in 
the lecture room, describing and discussing what Solon said to 
Croesus without troubling to tell our hearers that the two men 
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probably never met. It is easier to describe these conventions than 
to explain them in detail. It is easy enough to point out that 
Herodotus uses episodes and elements that belong to folklore 
rather than to history and that (as he says himself) he does not 
believe in the precise truth of everything which he records. One 
can show how his dreams and portents follow recognizable patterns, 
how one episode must be a doublet of another, how the desire to 
point a moral has influenced his story at this or that point. But it 
is very much more difficult to explain the actual process by which 
fanciful and fictitious elements were mingled with the narrative of 
events known to be historical and to distinguish between what 
Herodotus must have found in his sources, whether written or oral, 
and what he added on his own initiative. 

A strictly exhaustive commentary on Herodotus should include an 
explanation of the origin of every fictitious element—when, why, 
and by whom it was invented. A complete commentary of this kind 
is clearly beyond the powers of scholarship, and so far as dreams 
and portents are concerned it might seem scarcely worth while to 
make a serious attempt at it. But oracles are another matter. 
Oracular responses played a large part in the public and private 
life of the Greeks and the Delphic oracle in particular was an im- 
portant institution. Our knowledge of the function and influence of 
oracles previous to the fifth century must be based to a great extent 
on the narrative of Herodotus; to ignore his literary conventions 
and to suppose that a response was in every case given exactly as 
recorded by him would be an extremely unscholarly procedure; but 
a commentary on the oracular texts in Herodotus which recognized 
these conventions, if its conclusions were convincing, would be a 
significant step in the study of Greek history. 

This is the kind of commentary which Roland Crahay has under- 
taken to produce; he sets out to examine all the oracular responses 
recorded by Herodotus, with the object of discovering first whether 
or not they were actually delivered and secondly, if they are ficti- 
tious, by whom and at what date and with what purpose they were 
fabricated and how they were given currency in the Greek world. 
His book was written too early to take advantage of the new edition 
of Parke and Wormell, The Delphic Oracle, but he generally rejects 
the conception of Delphi which Parke set forth in his earlier edition, 
and believes that the function of Delphi was much more restricted 
than is commonly supposed. Putting his trust in the evidence of 
inscriptions, as set forth by Amandry in La mantique apollinienne ἃ 
Delphes, he believes that Delphi made no predictions or prophecies 
but merely gave advice, generally on religious matters; that it played 
little or no part in encouraging colonization or opposing tyranny 
or fostering the ethical development of the Greek world. He rejects 
altogether the notion that the Delphic priests operated any kind 
of intelligence organization which could explain a reputation for 
omniscience, and he insists that there is no historical foundation for 
the belief that its responses were ambiguous or delivered in the form 
of riddles. It follows, therefore, according to his view, that the 
great majority of the responses recorded by Herodotus must be 
unhistorical, and he undertakes to show that they were fabricated 
sometime after the date at which they are supposed to be delivered 
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and that in almost every case they were fabricated for propagandist 
reasons in the interest of some particular city or political party. 

His expressed views about the function and influence of the 
Delphic oracle are disturbing enough and traditionalists will cer- 
tainly object strongly to some of them. Even more disturbing are 
the conclusions which follow about the character of Herodotus as 
historian and the nature of his sources if we accept his explanations 
of the oracular texts. I think that the quality and usefulness of his 
work can best be shown by describing some of his arguments, noting 
their implications (which he does not always mention), and asking 
if his views can be accepted in the face of these implications. 
If he has not correctly understood the literary conventions and the 
historical method of Herodotus, his historical conclusions cannot 
claim our respect. It is only fair to say that his case is presented 
with admirable lucidity and even those who do not agree with his 
conclusions will read his book with interest and profit. It is sur- 
prising, however, that he makes so little use of Legrand’s edition 
of Herodotus and that he quotes inscriptions from the second edition 
of Dittenberger’s Sylloge instead of the third and from Hicks and 
Hill instead of Tod; and his references to English scholars are 
marred by some errors in spelling—Wade-Gery, A. R. Burn, Stanley 
Casson, and the lexicographer Liddell appear as Wade-Gerry, Burns, 
Cosson, and Liddle. 

In Part I, “ La littérature oraculaire” (pp. 1-60) Crahay begins 
by comparing the evidence about the oracles from epigraphic and 
literary sources, explaining their scarcity in Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon (who wrote mainly about the history of their own times) as 
compared with Herodotus (who wrote about the past) by the 
principle that “the oracle normally appears in history after the 
event,” that it is an embellishment which time adds to the facts. 
Just as oracles are not essential to certain Greek myths, like the 
myth of Oedipus, but are important additions to its simpler primi- 
tive form, so he thinks of oracles accumulating around famous his- 
torical characters after their death, as part of the literary elabora- 
tion upon a simpler, more faithful reeord. And by eomparing the 
characteristics that are common to many oracular responses he con- 
eludes that certain traditions developed, like the rules of a literary 
genre, which writers of “oracular literature” generally observed. 
The presumption is that these writers did not merely compose 
oracular texts, like the collections which Peisistratus and Cleomenes 
were supposed to have in their possession or the logia which Thu- 
cydides mentions as having currency in the Peloponnesian War, but 
that they fitted them into historical or biographical narratives. The 
idea is an interesting one, but the prudent reader will refrain from 
passing judgment until he is told who the authors were who founded 
and developed this literary genre. 

The remainder of the book, Part IT, “ Les oracles chez Hérodote,” 
is devoted to answering this question. It contains, in separate 
chapters, discussion of the oracles concerned with purely religious 
matters, with colonization, with Greek tyrants and foreign kings, 
with Spartan and Athenian political history, and finally the oracles 
supposed to have been delivered at the time of the Persian Wars. 
A few responses are admitted as genuine, but the majority are 
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regarded as fabrications introduced into “ oracular literature” with 
some political purpose in view. Only a few examples can be con- 
sidered here, but they will be sufficient to illustrate the method of 
argument. 

It is widely believed that Herodotus based his story of the Lydian 
kings on the stories that he was told at Delphi and many of the 
oracles supposed to be delivered to them can be explained away as 
aetiological fictions attached to various offerings on view at Delphi. 
Of the eleven oracles connected with the story of the Mermnads 
Crahay admits only one as genuine—the order to Alyattes to rebuild 
the temple of Athena which he destroyed in his war with Miletus. 
But he is not content to explain the rest as Delphic inventions 
designed to show the importance of Delphi in earlier times (the sup- 
posed sanction of Gyges on his accession) or its superiority over 
other oracles (the celebrated test question of Croesus) or to preach 
the evils of hybris. Although Croesus is treated quite sympa- 
thetically in the story of his relations with Delphi, Crahay thinks 
that (since the Mermnads were technically tyrants) the story of his 
downfall was used as part of the political propaganda conducted 
by the Alemaeonids against the Athenian tyrants—a campaign 
which the Alemaeonids conducted from Delphi as a centre. But 
he is not content to leave the matter there; he thinks a whole series 
of biographies of monarchs was composed or existing biographies 
of them adapted as part of their campaign. 

A somewhat different experiment in “oracular literature” is 
attributed to the Spartan king Cleomenes. The oracles supposed to 
have been delivered to Sparta in the middle of the sixth century or 
earlier are represented by Crahay as forming part of a work on the 
“ Antiquities of Sparta,” the object of which was to magnify the 
importance of Sparta in earlier times, so that its claim, at the turn 
of the century, to be the leading state of Greece could be founded 
on an imaginary supremacy in the past. In the same style as this 
theory that Cleomenes sponsored a nationalist history is the theory 
that the various oracles connected with the colonization of Cyrene 
were found by Herodotus in a work on the “ Antiquities of 
Cyrene.” 

Thus we are asked to believe that history and biography with 
definite propagandist purposes were being written before Herodotus 
was born—that a body of sophisticated literature existed not men- 
tioned by Plutarch or Dionysius of Halicarnassus or any of the 
Greek writers who were interested in early historiography, and for 
which no parallels can be found until after Herodotus is dead, unless 
we are prepared to believe that Stesimbrotus of Thasos wrote like 
the Alemaeonid propagandists (which is not very likely). We are 
offered no valid reasons for rejecting the prevailing view of Greek 
literary history and we are asked to believe that Herodotus used 
written sources extensively when all previous efforts to discover 
such sources have failed (Crahay himself does not believe in the 
“Memoirs ” of Dikaios). No one who writes on any Herodotean 
theme can hope to take account of all the critical literature; but 
anyone who argues that pamphlets and tendencious historical works 
were being written in the sixth century must at least warn the un- 
wary reader that he is ignoring a large body of scholarly opinion 
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and research. Besides, even if we do accept the existence of this 
“oracular literature,” how are we to suppose that pamphlets were 
circulated in the fifth century or had any appreciable effect in 
political campaigns? What would be the use of writing propagandist 
literature if no one ever read it? Some Ctiseis certainly were 
written in the fifth century (not in the sixth), but they must have 
been intended for local consumption—to flatter local pride, not to 
impress the outer world. If we must speculate about the manner 
in which faked oracles were put into circulation and the sources 
upon which Herodotus drew, would it not be better to think of the 
oral propaganda which the Alemaeonids set in motion (like the 
seolia which celebrated the struggle against the tyrants) and the 
gossip which Herodotus may have heard in Athens from men whose 
grandfathers had been alive in 510? 

Crahay offers somewhat different explanations for the famous 
oracles supposed to have been delivered at the time of the Persian 
invasion. He will not believe in the genuineness of the famous pair 
of oracles in VII, 140-1—the warning of disaster and the hint about 
the wooden walls. This time there can be no question of a fabrica- 
tion post eventum; he has to believe that the oracles were actually 
presented to the Athenians before Salamis, but he argues that 
Themistocles fabricated them and produced them “ out of the bag” 
in order to persuade the Athenians to evacuate Athens and prepare 
for a battle at sea. The ruse, it appears, was completely successful; 
he must also say (though he omits to do so) that the fraud was never 
detected, since among all the charges made against Themistocles in 
later years we never hear of the accusation that he deceived his 
countrymen by faked oracles. One principle by which Crahay 
claims to detect faked oracles is that, according to him, genuine 
oracles were not ambiguous and never predicted the future and 
did not conform to the “rules of the genre” by which writers of 
oracular literature were guided. He must, apparently, also believe 
that the Athenians themselves—even the Alemaeonid group and men 
who wrote under Alemaeonid direction not so many years previously 
—were not astute enough to see what Themistocles was doing. Other 
difficulties which make his theory impossible to accept are not hard 
to find. For example, Themistocles would have to pretend that he 
sent emissaries to Delphi secretly. It appears that Crahay does 
not believe the Athenians ever consulted Delphi at all at the time. 
He is not convinced that the oracle was commonly consulted on 
matters of political or strategic importance, and wants to reduce the 
real influence of the oracle to very small proportions. How would 
he explain what Thucydides says of the attitude of the oracle 
towards Sparta before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War? Is 
that a faked oracle also? 

It is not necessary to believe that any oracle, reported by any 
historian, was delivered by the Pythia in the exact form in which it 
is presented to us. It could be enlarged, edited, and improved at 
various stages—before the theoroi returned to their city as well as 
after the event which it appeared to predict had taken place. The 
lack of written records at sanctuaries (on which Crahay lays great 
stress) made this procedure almost inevitable; it is also the inevitable 
result in an age where no systematic historical record was written 
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down. Indeed, the state of the oracular texts in Herodotus could 
well be used to show exactly the opposite of what Crahay contends— 
that they were preserved orally and that Herodotus was the first to 
include them in a written historical record. 

In short, the theories set forth in this book must be rejected 
because they explain the obscure by the almost impossible. It is a 
useful book only in so far as it reminds us that we must explain 
some literary conventions by thinking about the conventions of oral 
record. This appears to be a lesson which students of Homer have 
learnt better than students of Herodotus. 

LIONEL PEARSON. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Q. Horatius Flaccus erklart von KressLtine und RicHaARD 
HEINZE, mit je einem Nachwort und bibliographischen Nach- 
tragen von Eric Burcx. 1. Teil: Oden und Epoden, 8. Auflage, 
1955; 2. Teil: Satiren, 6. Auflage, 1957; 3. Teil: Briefe, 5. Auflage, 
1957. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 


Of the three volume edition of Horace’s works produced by Adolf 
Kiessling, I, Odes and Epodes, appeared in 1884, II, Satires, in 1886, 
and III, Epistles, in 1889. Kiessling lived long enough to publish 
a revised second edition of the Odes and Epodes in 1890 and to begin 
a revision of the Satires. He died, however, before his work on the 
latter was completed and the difficult and somewhat thankless task 
of composing a second edition from the changes and additions 
recorded in Kiessling’s ‘ Handexemplar” fell to Richard Heinze. 
Although Heinze made some additions and corrections of his own, 
Kiessling’s name alone appears on the title page. This second edition 
was published in 1895. 

In 1898, we find the now familiar formula “erklart von Adolf 
Kiessling ” followed by the number of the edition and the phrase 
“besorgt von Richard Heinze” on the title pages of the second 
edition of the Epistles and the third of the Odes and Epodes. In 
both instances Heinze was content to make minor changes and addi- 
tions and the contents in their fundamental aspects remained Kies- 
sling’s. In the fourth (1901) and fifth (1908) editions of the Odes 
and Epodes Heinze followed the same procedure. ; 

But in the third editions of the Satires (1906) and the Epistles 
(1908) and the sixth edition of the Odes (1917) a decisive change 
took place. The revision everywhere was now so thorough that the 
books could no longer be justly considered mere “ Bearbeitungen ” 
of Kiessling’s work. In them, rather, we find a skilful fusion of 
what Heinze held to be still valid in Kiessling’s original comments 
and of copious new material furnished by Heinze himself. The 
organization of the books as laid down by Kiessling was preserved, 
but the contents were so altered, enriched, and illuminated by the 
results of more recent scholarship that the books as wholes now 
belonged as much, if not more, to Heinze as to their original editor. 
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Henceforth, Heinze would be revising with each subsequent edition 
what was increasingly his own work. 

If we glance at the last editions from Heinze’s own hand we find 
the Satires (5th, 1921) completely revised. In the Epistles (4th, 
1914) revision was carried out only as far as the Ars Poetica which 
Heinze reproduced from his third edition of 1908 with no significant 
changes. The seventh edition of the Odes and Epodes began to go to 
press in 1926, but Heinze did not live to see its publication. Before 
his death in 1929 he had finished his revision only as far as Odes, 
IV, 8. Consequently, the rest of the fourth book of the Odes and 
all the Epodes were reproduced from the sixth edition of 1917. A 
metrical introduction is lacking in the seventh edition, but notes on 
Odes, I, 15, 36 and 11, 13, 16 referring to “metr. Einl.’”’ leave no 
doubt that one was intended. In 1918 Heinze renounced Kiessling’s 
thesis, first propounded by Christ, that Horace in composing the 
verses of his Odes was strongly influenced by the theory of derivatio 
metrorum that prevailed in his time (cf. Heinze, Sdchs. Ber., LXX 
[1918], Heft 4). Consequently, we can assume that Heinze was 
prevented by his death from including an entirely new metrical 
introduction in the seventh edition based on his own conclusions in 
place of that of Kiessling which was reproduced in the sixth. 

The Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhandlung which has published 
these works in all their phases beginning with Kiessling’s first edition 
has now performed the conspicuous service of making these last 
editions from Heinze’s hand readily available to the public. The 
seventh edition of the Odes and Epodes has been reproduced 
anastatically as the eighth; the fifth of the Satires as the sixth; the 
fourth of the Epistles as the fifth. It was an act of wisdom on 
the part of the publishers to leave the text exactly as Heinze had 
left it. The remarkable fusion with Kiessling’s work that he had 
suecessfully achieved could hardly have been duplicated by another 
adding yet a third ingredient. The character of Heinze’s learning 
and humanism which gives his comments a strong individuality 
would have been in danger of becoming blurred or effaced. More- 
over, these last editions of Kiessling-Heinze terminate and sum- 
marize, in a way, chapters of Horatian scholarship which are 
precious enough in themselves to have their integrity defended. Not 
every commentary on an ancient author becomes a classic, used and 
recognized as such throughout the western world. 

This does not mean that we should not be grateful for the excellent 
additions of Erich Burek which complete the present editions. Burck 
has not attempted to bring Kiessling-Heinze up to date, but rather 
to furnish us with new material in the light of which we may not 
only better understand Horace and his art but also more clearly 
evaluate the Kiessling-Heinze achievement. He earlier performed a 
similar service in editing Heinze’s Vom Geist des Rémertums (Leip- 
zig, 1938). 

Burck has included two of Heinze’s valuable essays in this edition 
of Horace: “ Die horazische Satire ” which retains its old place as a 
general introduction to the Satires (first published in the fifth 
edition) and “ Horazens Buch der Briefe.” The latter first appeared 
in Neue Jahrb., XLIII (1919), pp. 305 ff., and again in Vom Geist 
des Rémertums, pp. 236 ff. In the present edition it follows the 
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Ars Poetica in the Epistles (pp. 367-80). The text of Suetonius’ 
Vita is given on pp. 349-52 of the Satires. Burck’s own contributions 
are found in Odes and Epodes, pp. 569-620, Satires, pp. 353-413, 
Epistles, pp. 381-425. 

Each one of Burck’s three appendices is divided into a number 
of sections pertaining to different aspects of Horatian scholarship 
since Heinze’s last editions. Some, such as those devoted to current 
views of the manuscript tradition or to general biographies of 
Horace, appear only once in the edition of the Odes; others of a 
more specific nature, for example, the literature on the nature of 
satire, and Horace’s predecessors in this genre or the sources and 
organization of the Ars Poetica, are placed in their appropriate 
books. 

A particularly interesting section in each of the three appendices 
contains a table in which the readings chosen by Heinze in disputed 
passages are compared with those found in the texts of other con- 
temporary or more recent editors. When a reading is not attested 
at all by the MSS or by the deteriores alone, its inventor or defender 
is named. It may be worth observing in passing that in his last 
edition of the Odes and Epodes (7th, 1930) Heinze still received 
six of Bentley’s emendations into his text. Of these Klingner has 
three (1951), Lenchantin de Gubernatis (1945) and Villeneuve 
(1954) none. 

The amount of sheer bibliographical information in Burck’s 155 
pages is overwhelming. But much more important is the way in 
which it is presented. There are lists, to be sure, in which articles 
are cited without comment. But the truly rewarding sections—and 
they are in the majority—are those in which Burck with admirable 
skill surveys the scholarship on a given topie critically, tracing the 
various trends of interpretation and their development from scholar 
to scholar, evaluating what has proved fruitful or sterile and creat- 
ing a synopsis in the true meaning of the word which allows the 
reader to see the whole in relation to its parts. 

The last report on Horace in the Jahresberichten by Biichner, 
Suppl. 267, covers the years 1929-1936. Burck modestly denies that 
he is attempting to produce a “ Forschungsbericht” of this kind. 
But the truth is that he has now provided not only an invaluable 
guide to the recent literature on Horace, but also an abundance of 
first class philological criticism. Scholars may well be grateful to the 
publishers for enhancing the value of the reproductions of these three 
indispensable books by the addition of appendices that are worthy 
of them in every way. 

Henry T. 

THE JOHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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Festschrift Bruno Sneli zum 60. Geburtstag am 18. Juni 1956 von 
Freunden und Schiilern iiberreicht. Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1956. 
Pp. 225. 


For his sixtieth birthday, 18 June 1956, Bruno Snell was honored 
by colleagues, friends, and students with a varied and interesting 
collection of twenty-four studies in Classical philology which, in 
the words of Hartmut Erbse’s charming dedicatory epistle, repre- 
sents a part of the interests, and the circle of influence, of the 
recipient. These studies, ranging from two to over twenty pages in 
length, deal principally with the determination or interpretation of 
texts, literary, historical, or philosophical, and with the development 
of ideas or literary techniques. Few of them attempt to break 
totally new ground; some of them make old ground firmer, some 
break up old ground for a more fruitful new crop. Lacking space 
for justification of praise or blame, which indeed in some eases the 
reviewer would be ill prepared to allot, this review will attempt to 
furnish readers of this Journal with a summary indication of the 
contents of a collection in which any reader, whatever his area of 
particular interest, is likely to find things worthy of his attention. 


Greek Literature 


Homer: Wilhelm Hoffmann (pp. 153-65) investigates the im- 
portance of the polis in the Homeric poems: for the world in which 
these took their final shape, the city was the accepted form of settle- 
ment, and the action of the Jiiad assumes such a society, yet the 
motives and actions of the heroes are almost entirely personal: the 
Epies reflect the tensions that accompanied the rise of aristocracies 
in the narrow confines of the city. Homeric Hymns: Karl Rein- 
hardt (pp. 1-14) discussing the peculiar features of the Aphrodite 
hymn ascribes it to the author of the Aristeia and genealogy of 
Aeneas in Iliad, XX, who adapted motifs from the beguilement of 
Zeus (Il., XIV) and the begetting of Kudoros (Jl., XVI); his inten- 
tion was to establish the lineage of a philhellenic prince on the 
Adramyttian Gulf as not inferior to that of the neighboring Greek 
dynasties. Hesiod: Kurt von Fritz (pp. 29-45), eloquently em- 
phasizing the need of interpretation in full context before recourse 
to excision or transposition may be justified, examines several dis- 
puted passages in the proemium of Hesiod’s Theogony, vindicating 
vss. 5-9, 19, 63-8, 93-7. The mention of Eros (120) is defended, 
without bringing in the Thespian fetish-stone. He questions the 
alleged propensity of Hesiod for bringing in local Boeotian deities 
at the expense of the universal character of the Theogony. He 
identifies the dark spring of vs. 3 with Hippocrene, and sees in 
Hesiod’s meeting with the Muses not a literary fiction, but the record 
of a genuine poetic experience; he finds no indication of a cult of 
the Muses on Helicon before Hesiod’s time. Epicharmos: Andreas 
Thierfelder (pp. 173-80) denies that fragment 254K can be taken 
with the Hibeh papyrus, I, 1; that clearly implies a book; 254 must 
be a dramatic fragment, perhaps from a mythological piece, and 
so need not have a strictly contemporary reference: in vs. 3, refer- 
ence to Socrates is only one of a number of possibilities, and rather 
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less probable than reference to, e.g., the rhetor Korax, or some 
other philosopher, perhaps Xenophanes or Parmenides. Theocritus: 
Kurt Latte (pp. 25-8) proposes that in the Hylas, vss. 68-9, for 
τῶν παρεόντων We should read τὸν παρεόλπει: ἐκκαθαίρω is probably 
a sailors’ technical term, signifying the final preparation for sailing 
(= klarmachen) ; the sense of the passage will be, “ about midnight 
they began to ready the sail, still waiting for Heracles.” 


Latin Literature 


Nepos: Ulrich Fleischer (pp. 197-208) discusses the arrangement 
of the Lives, in particular the construction of ¢. 21 de regibus, 
noting the importance of the number seven as a structural device, 
recalling the arrangement of Varro’s Imagines. Virgil: Ulrich 
Knoche (pp. 89-100) examines the relevance of the epithets pius 
and pater in various situations in the Aeneid, and coneludes that 
they are not mere decoration, nor conventional epithets, but that 
they are deliberately relevant to the situation in which they appear. 
Wolf-H. Friedrich (pp. 77-87) diseusses the full-scale thunder- 
storm as a regular part of Roman epic machinery; he traces the 
rhetorical accumulation, transference, and elaboration in Latin epic 
of details originally taken from Homer, but showing a strong 
tendency towards inbreeding, and ends with a fine appreciation of 
the great storm in the beginning of the Thebaid of Statius. Ovid: 
Reinhold Merkelbach (pp. 223-6) argues that in Niobe’s defiant 
lament (Metam., V1, 280-5) Ovid originally wrote vss. 280, 282, 283, 
and after composing Hercules’ lament, in which (IX, 176-80) 
several reminiscences of the Niobe passage may be found, rewrote 
the latter as 280, 281, 2828, 283. Tacitus: Rudolf Gungerich, in a 
full examination of parallel passages in Tacitus’ Dialogue and 
Pliny’s Panegyric (pp. 145-52), shows that they either support or 
do not contradict R. T. Bruére’s view that the Panegyric was influ- 
enced by the Dialogue; he dates the Dialogue in 101. Juvenal: 
John G. Griffith (pp. 101-11) explores the likelihood that author- 
variants rather than interpolation are responsible for the textual 
difficulties in VII, 50-2, VIII, 1-9, 122-4, envisaging a text in which 
different versions stood one beneath the other, perhaps with diacriti- 
eal signs to alert the reader or reciter to the alternative; he notes 
that the phenomenon he discusses seems to be confined to Book 
Three, and that only lines with alternative conclusions are affected. 
Apuleius: Hans Joachim Mette (pp. 227-35) discusses the motif of 
curiosity, as it appears in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, in comparison 
with Lucian’s Ὄνος and with Hermetic and early Christian writings. 


Greek History 


Hans Rudolph (pp. 61-76) argues that the “ Lycurgan” Rhetra, 
which he places in the late seventh century and thinks most probably 
to be ascribed to Chilon, marked a revolutionary reorganisation in 
the interests of the demos; it did not indeed give popular sovereignty, 
but by creation of the Gerousia and the Apella in their historic 
forms it limited the monarchy, which with respect to the demos 
played at Sparta the role elsewhere played by the aristocracies. 
Herodotus: Hartmut Erbse (pp. 209-22) writing on the first sen- 
tence of Herodotus, particularly its final colon, argues that the form 
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of the introduction is intended to direct attention towards'the results 
of investigation, rather than to the writer’s own activity; Herodotus 
is not undertaking to give a personal verdict on the causes of con- 
flict, in the modern sense, but an objective account of events. 


Philosophical Texts and Tradition 


Hans Diller (pp. 47-60), examining the pre-philosophiec use of 
κόσμος and κοσμεῖν, concludes that the sense is always, to the middle 
of the sixth century, “orderly arrangement of parts in a whole, 
for a particular purpose.” Even in such passages as Iliad, XIV, 
187; IV,145; Odyssey, VIII, 492, this sense, rather than mere 
“ornament,” is basic. From the time of the Persian Wars, the 
sense ‘decoration’ comes to the fore; it appears along with the 
older meaning in Aeschylus. The change came partly through use 
of the word in the vocabulary of women’s adornment, partly through 
use for the equipment of the victor, divorced from the idea of 
purpose (e.g. in Pindar and Simonides). The original meaning 
explains Anaximander’s philosophical use for the organisation of the 
ἄπειρον. But κόσμος was for him a state or condition, not a force. 
Walter Spoerri (pp. 251-7) discusses the part due to Aristoxenus 
in Hippolytus’ statement of Pythagoras’ relation to Zoroaster, and 
estimates it as limited to the journey to the East and a meeting 
with Mages or Chaldaeans; perhaps there was some remark on an 
affinity of doctrines. (Cf. R. E. A., 1955, pp. 267 ff.) Ernst Sieg- 
mann (pp. 167-72), through a closer examination of the text of the 
fragment of an Epicurean document, Heidelberg Papyrus Inv. Nr. 
1740 Recto, undertakes a correction of the versions advanced by 
F. Bilabel and R. Philippson. Wolfgang Schmid (pp. 113-44) dis- 
eusses Boethius’ presentation of the ministrations of Philosophy in 
terms of the treatment of a patient suffering from Lethargy; con- 
temporary medicine recognised this as a potentially fatal patho- 
logical condition accompanied by stupor, fever, and in acute cases, 
delirium; treatment aimed at rousing the sufferer and restoring him 
to wakefulness. This is linked with the Light-metaphysie so im- 
portant for Boethius. As particular background for the medical 
science involved, Caelius Aurelianus is suggested. Richard Walzer 
(pp. 189-96) appeals for more attention to Arabic translations and 
commentaries on Greek philosophy, both for additional evidence 
in textual problems and as illustrating the impact of Greek thought 
on other cultures. 


Grammar, Metric, Lexicography 


Ernst Kapp (pp. 15-21) questions whether the nomenclature of 
eases finally accepted by the Greeks really represents a search for 
a unifying idea to which the majority of cases might be referred. 
The Genitive and Dative had other names, some with quite limited 
reference. In the light of the uncertainty which attends Greek 
formulation of the functions of the Accusative (ef. Soph. Elench. 
173b 17 ff. and 182a 7 ff.) it appears probable that the name applied 
to the case replacing the Nominative in accusations was used as a 
convenient label for all similar forms. Hans Hartmann (pp. 243- 
50) examines the intensive and the resultative functions of the Greek 
perfect, with a comment on the Irish use of passive turns of phrase 
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for the latter function. Paul Maas (pp. 23-4) notes Callimachus’ 
preference in five of his hymns (not in the fourth) for an anapestic 
word, producing a hephthemimeral caesura, after a strong caesura 
in the third foot, and examines the exceptions to this practice. 
Ernst Fraenkel (pp. 181-8) contributes (1) a further discussion of 
topics touched on in his review (Gnomon, 1951, pp. 111-13) of 
The Folklore of Chios, by P. P. Argenti and H. J. Rose, with special 
reference to the part played by popular etymology in the develop- 
ment of superstitious beliefs; (2) an analysis of the etymology of 
the epic epithet μητίετα, equating it with “weaver of counsels.” 
Hansjakob Seiler (pp. 237-241) discusses the problem of organising 
the materials of lexicography in relation to the various situations in 
which a word can appear, emphasizing the necessity of full examina- 
tion of grammatical relations for precise determination of meaning. 


L. A. MacKay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


CHARLES Sincer, Εἰ. J. Houmyarp, A. R. Hau, Trevor I. 
LIAMS, editors. A History of Technology, II: The Mediter- 
ranean Civilization and the Middle Ages. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press; New York, Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 1+ 
802; 44 pls.; 685 text illus. $26.90. 


It is most gratifying that this monumental publication proceeds 
at such a swift pace. Only two years separate this instalment from 
the first volume reviewed in this Journal (LXXVII, pp. 96ff.). 
This volume is organized in five parts dealing respectively with 
primary production, manufacturing, “ Material Civilization” (e. g. 
building, jewelry), transportation, and, then, with practical mechan- 
ics and chemistry. A chapter comparing Western and Chinese 
technology concludes the book. In each chapter and sub-chapter the 
classical civilization and the Middle Ages are treated together as a 
historical whole. As in the first volume multiple authorship by 
eminent specialists promises the soundness of factual content. 
Specially drawn, admirably executed, and fully captioned drawings 
document and supplement the text. Unhappily, not all we get 
oceasions unmixed gratitude. 

The Oxford editors’ modest avowal that their five massive volumes 
will be “ more of the nature of annals than of history proper ” fore- 
stalls any demand for interpretation, but the “ moderately compre- 
hensive survey of the development of western technology ” which is 
promised (p. vi) should lay a foundation at least. In fact the 
information given in the volume turns out to be only very moderately 
comprehensive. There is a chapter on agricultural implements, but 
nothing about other agricultural techniques; much on water-wheels 
and windmills, but nothing on clocks, Greek or medieval. We hear 
of goblets, not of lenses and spectacles; of gunpowder, but not of 
the mariner’s compass; of fireworks but not of fire signals. A 
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chapter deals with the medieval artisan, but there is none on the 
craftsman in the ancient world. 

In her admirable chapter on ceramics, Miss G. M. A. Richter also 
speaks at some length of terracotta statues (pp. 274-9). But seulp- 
ture in stone and marble found no place in this volume. Yet, the 
copying machine for statues was invented and used in the later 
Hellenistic age: an example of mass production worth remembering. 
Cf. G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Italy (1955), p. 37. Again it is odd 
that parchment and ink are dealt with separately in this volume 
(paper will be considered in a later one), and that book manu- 
facturing is passed over while book binding is treated as a part of 
leather industry. Yet, the change-over from Egyptian brush to the 
sharp pen of the Greeks was a technical advance of first magnitude. 
Cf. E. G. Turner, Athenian Books (1952), p. 10. Again, the passage 
from uncial script to Greek minuscule, in the ninth century, and, in 
the West, from Carolingian to “ gothic” characters, in the eleventh 
century, by saving up to a half of the writing space, was a tech- 
nological innovation of great importance. Cf. A. Dain, in Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers, VIII (1954), p. 35 and T. B. Luizova, in 
Srednie Veka, V (1954), p. 269. On the other hand, the use of 
vellum, in the fourth century A. D., brought about the invention of 
the adequate ink (with iron compound) to take the place of the 
earbon ink which would not stick to the surface of the vellum. 
Cf. H. J. Milne and T. C. Skeat, Scribes and Correctors of the 
Codex Sinaiticus (1938), p. 79. 

According to the editors “one object of this work is to provide 
material for the assistance of social historians” (p. vi). Surely 
then, whenever there is a memorable controversy, there should be 
some attempt to define issues, and point out questions still open. 
For instance, some years ago Lefebvre des Noettes, a retired French 
cavalry officer, tossed into the midst of social historians two ex- 
plosive books, one about the horse collar, the horse shoe, and the 
stirrup, the other about the sternpost rudder.! Even the errors of 
these books were seminal, and arguments about them still affect our 
view of the social history of the Roman Empire and of the Middle 
Ages. At least half a dozen chapters of the volume touch these 
topics; most of them list Lefebvre des Noettes’ book on harnessing, 
and the contributors disagree about it, though without explanation. 
One contributor says flatly that the ancients did not use horse shoes 
(p. 515), another says flatly that they did (p. 561), and that the 
shoeing of horses was “ probably ” a Roman contribution (p. 538). 
Both are unaware of the new archeological finds bearing on the 
question. Cf. F. M. Heichelheim, Kyklos, III (1956), p. 325. 
Again, the contributors do not know that the history of horse-riding 
equipment, particularly of the saddle, has been modified by Soviet 


1R. Lefebvre des Noettes, La force motrice animale (1924), revised 
and expanded as L’attelage; le cheval de selle (1931) and De la marine 
antique ἃ la marine moderne: la revolution du gouvernail (1935). One 
would not know that the author of the chapter headed “ Shipbuilding ” 
had ever heard of La revolution du gouvernail by any sign except the 
faint distaste he shows for the whole subject of sternpost rudders. 
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finds in the Altai mountains, dating from the middle of the first 
millennium B.C. Cf. now T. Rice, The Scythians (1957), pp. 128 ff. 

But this is only one of the points which beg for further clarifica- 
tion. Did horses begin to be widely used to draw plows in the 
twelfth century (p. 592) or not until the sixteenth (p. 92)? Were 
goods in late medieval inter-regional commerce usually moved by 
wagon (p. 537), or by pack train (p. 639)? Who, besides these 
authors, think that the horse collar originated in China (p. 538)? 
On the steppes (p. 592)? In Rome and Byzantium (p. 555)? 
And why? What does it mean that “the transport requirements 
of the Roman Empire” called forth such improvements in traction- 
harness (p. 555)? Since the organization of the work separates 
land travel and vehicles, the historical relation between the roads and 
haulage remains unclear. Yet, a writer of the fourth century states 
that bigger four-wheeled coaches were liable to break down on the 
road. Eunapius, Vitae, p. 468 Boiss. 

As the editors say (p. vi) their work should be regarded as “a 
survey preliminary to” the account of the technical supremacy of 
modern Europe. But the value of this survey is reduced by two 
factors. It is unfortunately obvious to the reader that the contribu- 
tors, almost all technologists, lacked the assistance of an arche- 
ological adviser. His help would have avoided such slips as the 
transformation of two well-known Athenians into place names (p. 
59), and would bring the documentation up to date. In a compre- 
hensive work of this kind it is understandable and inevitable that 
contributors often rely on second-hand information. The trouble 
is that this information is often antiquated while the wealth of 
knowledge treasured in Rostovtzeff’s great works has not been 
tapped by some authors.” 

On the other hand, in a survey of the kind the editors speak of, 
we should expect to see stressed both the continuity and the diver- 
gence. But the specific features of ancient technology often pass 
unnoticed in the volume. We do not learn that, for instance, 
papyrus was used for ship-cordage (Theophr., Hist. Plant., IV, 
8, 3), and that even Xerxes’ pontoon-bridge across the Hellespont, 


?The reference to “ Emperor Claudius employing Jewish prisoners ” 
(p. 29) is rather curious, A paragraph on salting and drying of fish 
is sadly lacking on p. 120. The chapter on building ignores the fresh 
material from Olynthus. Not only a particular kind of chair, klismos 
(p. 222), but above all the cupboard with doors, armarium, and, conse- 
quently, our bookcase was a Greek invention. Cf. C. Wendel, Gétt. 
Nachr., 1947, pp. 15 ff. The postal service was created not by the 
Persian kings (p. 495), but by the Assyrians. It is erroneous that 
Antioch was the first city to have its streets lit (p. 531). Cf. Ros- 
tovtzeff, Soc. Hist. of the Hellenistic World, p. 416. On the use of 
machinery cf. S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), p. 
177. The date of Hero of Alexandria (p. 708) is approximately fixed 
by his reference to the eclipse of A.D. 62. Cf. O. Neugebauer, Exact 
Sciences in Antiquity (1957), p. 178. The Victory of Samothrace cannot 
be connected with the battle at Cos (p. 566). On the same page there 
are some strange misstatements about Greek warships. Alcohol was not 
discovered in Italy about 1100 (p. 141) since the earliest Latin work 
about it goes back to a Greek original. Cf. H. Diels, Die Entdeckung 
des Alkohols (Abh. Berl, Akad., 1913). 
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built by the Greek engineer Harpalus, was kept together by cables 
made of flax and papyrus. No reader of the book will suspect the 
role of the runner in Greek communications. Cf. now H. Bengtson, 
Symb,. Osl., XXXIII (1956), pp. 35 ff. Roman concrete receives 
an empty praise (p. 410), but the author does not tell us about its 
specifications. Cf. Rev. Et. Anc., 1935, p. 397. In the section on 
Roman roads (pp. 500-8), we miss the most needed information: 
was metalling good or bad? Was the Roman network of roads still 
serviceable for the economic revival in the high Middle Ages? The 
author of the metallurgic chapter refers (p. 62) to the “striking 
results ” of E. Salin’s research on the composition of weapons (he 
does not know the Russian work of B. A. Kolchin [1953] on the 
same subject), but does not explain the allusion. The historically 
capital fact (if it is a fact proved by metallographic examination) 
that the sword of Germanic invasion was of highest quality is not 
mentioned, and Germanic sword-blades, “ more precious than gold,” 
sent to Theodoric oddly figure as an example of ornamentation 
of weapons (p. 457). Again, p. 456, we hear that a Norse hero 
had to straighten his iron sword when it smote armor. Polybius 
tells the same about a Celtic sword, and is disbelieved by arche- 
ologists. Cf. A. Grenier, Les Gaulois (1945), p. 200. The problem, 
which is patently technological, is not mentioned in the volume under 
review. 

Two hundred years ago d’Alembert defined the task of the history 
of art and sciences as to describe the advance of knowledge and its 
impediments. Cf. E. Cassirer, The Philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment (1955), p. 224. On p.1 of this Oxford History we now learn 
that “technology was despised by Greek writers,” and we hear again 
and again (e.g. pp. 604 and 638) that this attitude caused or at 
least contributed to the immaturity of ancient technology. But it is 
quite impossible to generalize about “the Greeks” in this way. 
Plato himself speaks ironically of the aristocratic Callicles, who 
would not want his daughter to marry a son of a pnyavorows. 
Yet, the engineer may save the city (Gorg. 512). For Seneca (Ep., 
88, 22), who follows Poseidonius, machinatores are just makers of 
slot-machines for a country fair. But an engineer, his contemporary, 
retorts: the philosophers preach calmness of mind (atarazia). But 
their logomachy cannot help. By constructing artillery, the engi- 
neer creates the feeling of security in a city and thus puts one’s 
mind at ease (Hero, Belopoeica, Praef.). Again, speaking of “ the 
Greeks ” let us think of the time element. For Herodotus (VII, 24), 
Xerxes’ digging of a canal across Athos was done μεγαλοφροσύνης 
évexa (should we translate: highmindedness or ostentation?). But for 
Aelian (V. H., II, 13), it is an expression of disbelief in the wisdom 
of the Creator. The same attitude appears in the story that the 
“automobile” (τὸ dudfov . . . αὐτόματον) offered by Dionysius 
of Syracuse offended the god of Delphi. Cf. Epist. Socr., 33 and 
J. Sykutris, Die Briefe des Socrates (1933), p. 94. We are in the 
age of the Antonines and Severi where the good old expression 
εὖ φρονῶν already sounded like French bien penser. Cf. e. g. Lucian, 
Philops., 8.3 The historian would be thankful if technologists could 


* Artemidorus, and Galen, his contemporary, both appeal to experience. 
But Artemidorus’ tests refer to the meaning of dreams. 
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throw some light on Dionysus’ “self-moving carriage” or on the 
Panathenaic carriage of Herodes Atticus which was drawn from 
the Ceramicus to the Areopagus not by draught animals but “by 
subterranean machinery,” as Philostratus tells us. In any case, in 
the great age of Greek science there was no disdain for technology. 
An ordinary Greek settler in Ptolemaic Egypt could write to the 
King suggesting a new irrigation machine. Cf. R. Boehm, L’En- 
teuxis de Varsovie (1953).* In the school lists of famous men seven 
mechanikoi had also their place. Cf. H. Diels, Antike Technik 
(1924), p. 30. Under Augustus, Vitruvius (De Arch., I, 1, 16) still 
counts among the greatest men the inventors such as Archimedes 
who left many mechanical appliances to posterity. Yet, the chief 
problem (alluded to on p. 638) remains: that of the relation between 
science and technology in Greece. We are told that the new chimneys 
of Franklin and Rumford contributed essentially to the scientific 
study of combustion and, hence, to the founding of chemistry by 
Lavoisier. Cf. Ch. Morizée, in Hommage ἃ L. Febvre, I (1953), 
p. 85. In classical Greece architects were also occupied with smoke 
and draught. Cf. V. Svoronos-Hadjimichalis, B.C. H., 1956, pp. 
483 ff. But it does not seem that this helped Greek chemistry. Why? 

The Oxford History does not help answer this and dozens of 
similar questions. Furthermore, rarity of references and meayrre 
bibliographies reduce the value of the book as a standard work of 
information. This handsome, portly volume will be of less help to 
historians than we had hoped. 

J. BICKERMAN. 


GARRETT MATTINGLY. 
CoLtuMB1IA UNIVERSITY. 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. XXIV. Rome, 
1956. Pp. 264; 35 pls. 


This volume of the Memoirs contains seven interesting papers of 
which five are archaeological and two essentially historical in content. 
Two of the papers supplement earlier contributions to the Memoirs. 
First, Gorham Philips Stevens describes (pp. 31-46) a machine for 
drawing the volute of the capital of the Temple of Athena at Priene; 
this is a sequel to an earlier paper in Vol. IX (1931). Second, 
Howard Comfort (pp. 47-59) deals with the terra sigillata in the 
Oleott Collection which received insufficient notice in the Memoirs of 
1929 (Vol. VII). Sculpture is represented in the current volume by 
an analysis of a colossal head of Polyphemus in the R. L. Ashman 
Collection (Robert E. Hecht, Jr., pp. 135-45), and there is an im- 
portant topographical study, “ La centuriazione di Cosa,” by Ferdi- 
nando Castagnoli (pp. 147-65). 

Of the archaeological papers, however, the one calculated to arouse 
most interest is that by Edwin Daisley Thatcher, “ The Open Rooms 
of the Terme del Foro at Ostia” (pp. 167-264), in which he demon- 


strates the functions of the various rooms in these baths: one for 


4Eratosthenes invented and set up in a temple of Alexandria an 
instrument for finding mean proportional lines. His name does not occur 
in the volume under review, where, except for alchemy, scientific instru- 
ments, such as those used by ancient oculists, and so on, are passed over. 
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sun-bathing, a laconicum, a solar tepidarium, and so on. Much that 
he has disclosed about these baths at Ostia may serve to clarify the 
arrangement of baths at Rome itself. 

The first of the historical papers is entitled, “ Trebula Suffenas 
and the Plautii Silvani” (pp. 7-30). In this, Lily Ross Taylor finds 
support for the identification of Ciciliano on the left bank of the 
Anio as the probable site of Trebula Suffenas and very neatly con- 
nects the great family of the Plautii Silvani with this town. 

A major contribution to this volume of the Memoirs is a paper 
by Mason Hammond, “The Transmission of the Powers of the 
Roman Emperor from the Death of Nero in A.D. 68 to that of 
Alexander Severus in A.D. 235” (pp. 61-133). Hammond main- 
tains that from Augustus to the Severi there were three lines of 
development in the position of the Roman emperor. First, the “ first 
citizen ” as exemplified by Augustus, the princeps who possessed 
specific powers, prerogatives, and duties, had become by the end of 
the second century a monarch whose position and power were 
limited only by tradition and convention. The confirmation of a 
new emperor by the senate was required, but it was a mere formality 
since the succession was dictated either by the previous emperor or 
by the support of a claimant by the army. Second, military support 
was recognized as the bulwark of imperial power even when the 
succession was prearranged. Third, heredity, either natural or adop- 
tive, consolidated the status of a destined successor. 

By considering, case by case, the circumstances of the imperial 
succession from Tiberius to Alexander Severus, Hammond concludes 
that the critical moment in the transition from the Augustan princi- 
pate to the later monarchy came with the civil wars which followed 
the suicide of Nero. The Lex de Imperio Vespasiani is characterized 
as an omnibus bill which suggests that the emperor now enjoyed not 
powers but a power whose scope could be defined by a single act. 
The need for ensuring the peaceful succession to the throne led to 
the use of the principle of heredity. The trend from principate to 
monarchy did not derive from a conscious policy followed by the 
emperors but from deep-seated points of view and pressures. 

On the whole, Hammond’s position seems reasonably sound; it 
could hardly be called unconventional. In the matter of hereditary 
succession, it might have been emphasized that family connections 
had always been very important in Roman polities, and, in addition, 
that the apotheosis of Julius Caesar and his successors gave the heirs 
and relatives of deified statesmen a very special position which was 
superior to that of other potential claimants to the throne. Heredi- 
tary succession was the natural solution to the problem, and the 
arrangements necessitated by the historical accident of childlessness 
from Nerva to Antoninus were the alternative solutions forced upon 
emperors who lacked eligible descendants. Parenthetically, the 
principate itself was the product of another historical accident: the 
long life of Augustus. 

There are, however, some specific points in this paper which might 
be questioned. The use of the imperial biographies of the Augustan 
History might have been more cautious. These late, tendencious, 
anachronistic seribblings are difficult to employ; one should rarely 
accept a statement in one of these biographies without verification 
or support from some other source. Further, while it is undoubtedly 
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true that Commodus suffered deleterious effects from having been 
“born in the purple,” one might wonder whether his twinship really 
weakened his character. The aura of decadent gentility which sur- 
rounded the imperial family as illustrated in the letters of Fronto 
and Marcus Aurelius is sufficient to explain both the softheadedness 
of Marcus Aurelius and the defects of Commodus. Finally, it is 
curious that Hammond does not mention the efforts of Septimius to 
justify his claim to the throne; it will be recalled that Septimius first 
represented himself as the avenger and successor of Pertinax, and 
then later of the Antonines. This matter certainly has some bearing 
on the question of the succession. 


Tom B. Jongs. 
UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA. 


AuBIN Lesky. Die tragische Dichtung der Hellenen. Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1956. Pp. 229. (Studienhefte zur 
Altertumswissenschaft.) 


This book is indispensable for all serious students of Greek 
tragedy. Professor Lesky, whose bibliographies published in the 
Anzeiger fiir die Altertumswissenschaft are a standard reference for 
scholars in the field, here surveys critically the entire literature of the 
subject since the appearance of the relevant volumes of W. Schmid’s 
Literaturgeschichte. But this book is much more than a survey of 
bibliography; it is a treatment of Greek tragedy as a field of “ wis- 
senschaftliche Problematik.” On every controversial question in the 
field he discusses, with clarity and sympathy, the views of all the 
scholars concerned, and in each case evolves from the closely-knit 
exposition a synthesis, a new solution, or a reluctant admission that 
with our present information no certainty is possible. The book is 
extraordinarily well written: in this concentrated prose the tangled 
skeins of scholarly research and opinion are woven into a pattern of 
clear and apparently effortless statement. Lesky’s hope that in spite 
of “concentration on detail” the book would “remain readable” is 
amply fulfilled. 

It is of course impossible to do justice to such a book in a review; 
the most that can be attempted is to give some idea of the contents 
and to comment briefly on some of the more impressive sections of it. 
There are four long chapters (The Problem of Origins, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides) and four short ones (Thespis, early tragic 
poets, late tragic poets of the fifth century, Rhesus and Hellenistic 
tragedy). The chapters on the three great tragedians follow for 
the most part the same scheme: Biography (with a very interesting 
section on the portrait tradition), MSS and editions, the surviving 
tragedies, fragments, dramatic form and language, and a final section 
of a more literary-critical nature dealing with special problems which 
vary in each case—“ Fate and Guilt” for Aeschylus, the “ Sopho- 
klesdeutung ” in the modern world, Euripides as “ Poet and Thinker.” 
One important variation is that the discussion of the fragments of 
Euripides is incorporated into the account of the surviving tragedies, 
as far as possible in chronological order. “In the work of Euripi- 
des "”” says Lesky “ we can recognize here and there ‘ Routine.’ Tried 
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and true motivs are lovingly repeated, means of expression once 
given form are used again in typical fashion. Often our knowledge 
of lost plays is so extensive that we can group them with surviving 
ones under their separate points of view.” The result of this method 
is that the reader leaves this chapter with a new and exciting grasp 
of the whole range of Euripidean tragedy. Lesky’s skilful juxta- 
positions and explanations recreate Euripidean tragedy as a whole. 

The most impressive chapter, at least as a presentation of a difficult 
subject with scholarly completeness and yet with clarity, is the first, 
“Die Ursprungsprobleme.” Lesky takes full account of modern 
speculation (even the wildest of it) but returns to the Aristotelian 
account. “In spite of great reservations the trustworthiness of 
Aristotle must be reckoned as extremely probable, if not assured.” 
From this basis, the development of tragedy from dithyramb and 
σατυρικόν, he works his way in a tightly-knit and inclusive examina- 
tion of the controversy to an outline theory of the development which, 
though it contains frankly admitted gaps and uncertainties, seems 
the most convincing yet presented. He explains many of the econ- 
tradictions in the ancient evidence on the basis of Pohlenz’ brilliant 
distinction between the Peripatetic and Alexandrian theories of the 
origin (the former insisting on Dorian, the latter on purely Attie 
origins), sees no solution, after a masterly discussion, of the problem 
“ Goatsong—Goats—Satyrs,” but finds the link between dithyramb 
and σατυρικόν in the person of Arion and the transition from Dio- 
nysiac to heroic subject matter in the action of Cleisthenes of Sicyon. 
So far he admits Dorian origin, but the decisive step, the introduc- 
tion of speech into the musical performance, he reserves to Thespis, 
to whom he devotes a whole chapter. At the end of his discussion 
he quotes the dictum of Themistius orator: τραγῳδίας εὑρεταὶ μὲν 
Σικυώνιοι, τελεσιουργοὶ δὲ ᾿Αττικοὶ ποιηταί. Whether or not his con- 
clusions meet with general agreement, this chapter will surely remain 
for many years the locus classicus for a discussion of the subject. 

A significant innovation distinguishes the chapter on Aeschylean 
tragedy. He accepts without reservation the new dating of the 
Supplices, and discusses it in its new position after the Seven 
against Thebes and before the Oresteia. There can be no doubt that 
it fits perfectly into its new place; the predominance of the lyric 
element is closely paralleled in the opening scenes of the Agamemnon, 
and Lesky points out that part of the dramatic awkwardness of the 
play derives from the need for a third actor. Thematically and for 
that matter politically the play makes much more sense in its new 
position than it ever did in the old. 

Lesky does not underrate the difficulties involved in accepting the 
Prometheus Bound as the work of Aeschylus, but after a sympathetic 
discussion of Schmid’s views (and the doubts raised by other, more 
recent critics) he concludes that the undoubted innovations in style 
and vocabulary are insufficient proof in view of the small portion of 
Aeschylus’ work which has come down to us, and that the attempt 
to fit the play into the religious world view of Aeschylus is “ cer- 
tainly extremely difficult, but not impossible.” However he firmly 
rejects the “Noch-nicht” theory of the evolution of Zeus, for 
reasons which he does not, for once, make entirely clear. 

On another controversial question of recent years Lesky takes a 
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firm stand: the Gyges fragment he dismisses summarily in the last 
chapter, with Latte, as at the earliest a Hellenistic dramatization of 
the Herodotean narrative. Apart from Latte’s linguistic evidence 
he bases his dating on the fact that the play as a whole must have 
had frequent changes of scene, like the Exagoge of Ezechiel. 

Misprints, in spite of the fulness of the notes and the many lan- 
guages involved, are very rare. Tharpys for Tharyps (p. 172) and 
Haedlam for Headlam (p. 25) are all that a careful reading revealed. 

One last word. The impression which a review as short as this is 
almost bound to give, that the book is in the main a critical bibli- 
ography, is painfully inadequate. There is a great deal of Lesky’s 
own criticism in the book, and he is an original and authoritative 
critic in his own right. The final sections of the chapters on the three 
great tragedians, particularly that on Sophocles, contain critical 
insights and formulations which reveal the author, for all his modesty, 
as the peer of the best among the host of critics and scholars whose 
arguments he has so skilfully marshalled and discussed. 


BERNARD KNOX. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Rovotro Monpo.iro. L/infinito nel pensiero dell’antichita classica. 
Firenze, “La Nuova Italia” Editrice, 1956. Pp. x + 636. 
L. 4500, paper; 5000, bound. (Jl Pensiero Classico, V.) 


Professor Mondolfo here presents a second, somewhat expanded 
edition of his classic work of 1934, L’infinito nel pensiero greco, 
returning to the task after many vicissitudes. He already had behind 
him a long career as professor of the history of philosophy when in 
1938, at the age of 61, he left his chair at the University of Bologna, 
because of the Fascist racial laws, and migrated to Argentina. Here 
he taught at Cordova and Tucuman until 1952, though restored to his 
chair in Bologna in 1944, After revisiting Italy for a brief period, 
he has now returned to Buenos Aires. One of the most broadly 
learned and articulate scholars in the field, Mondolfo has published 
numerous studies on all periods of western philosophical thought, 
those of his American period being written in Spanish. 

The argument of this book takes its departure from the popular 
idea that the specific mark of the Greek view of the world was the 
concept of limit, precision, and definiteness, whereas the idea of 
infinity, the transcending of limits or recalcitraney to limitation, is 
characteristically modern, and foreign to Greek ways of thought. 
This interpretation, characteristic of the classicism of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, Mondolfo wishes to refute by showing that 
in all fields of thought and feeling the Greek spirit was capable of 
conceiving and appreciating the idea of infinity in its various forms. 

In refuting one extreme view, however, the author does not advo- 
cate its opposite. In this, as in his other works, he shows himself 
as an opponent of over-simplification, and emphasizes that his pur- 
pose is not to replace one abstract generalization with another, but 
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“to turn to the full concreteness of historical reality ” (p. 551). He 
speaks frequently of the many-sidedness (poliedricita) of the Greek 
spirit. This sort of warning is still needed, and it is good to have 
this eloquent and learned expression available in a fresh edition. 
Certain sections may sound rather old fashioned to specialists, but 
a glance at some of the recent popular accounts of Greek culture 
shows the classicistic clichés still at work. 

The book has five parts. The first, which is introductory, has been 
expanded by the addition of a chapter on the tension of Apollinian 
and Dionysiac elements. In the second, third, and fourth, the author 
traces in detail the application of the idea of infinity to time, number, 
and spatial extension, respectively, including in the last also the 
infinity of divine power. 

The fifth part, which is wholly new, adds discussions of two types 
of infinity which, reviewers had pointed out, were not treated in the 
first edition. The first of these is the “infinity of the instant ”—the 
elimination of the image of spatial extension in dealing with dura- 
tion, so that the present moment can be said to be infinite. Mon- 
dolfo finds that as a problem in philosophy, explicitly discussed as 
such, this is modern, but that there are indications of a similar idea 
in Aristotle’s dialogues, in Marcus Aurelius (“ The longest and short- 
est are brought to the same,” 11, 14), and Epicurus (“ Infinite time 
contains no greater pleasure than limited time if one measures by 
reason the limits of pleasure,” Princ. Doct., 19). 

The second topic of this part is what the author calls “ subjective 
infinity ” (Vinfinita soggettiva). This is the feeling of the limit- 
transcending power of man’s mind. It is found in the contemplative 
ideal, in Aristotle and others, according to which man has something 
of the divine in him and can assimilate himself to the activity of 
God. (“If reason is an element of divinity in man, the life of 
reason too is divine in comparison to merely human life. One ought 
not, following the proverbial advice, to think human thoughts being 
human, nor to think mortal thoughts being mortal, but to aspire to 
immortality, insofar as it is possible, and to do everything with a 
view to living according to the highest that is in him,” E. N., X, vii, 
8, 1177 b 30-4.) A similar conception is present in the mysticism of 
Philo and Plotinus, for example, in which man’s mind goes beyond 
the bounds of mortality. And in conclusion, the author cites some of 
the ancient references to the limitless power of man’s mind and his 
potentialities for creative activity leading to continued progress in 
civilization which inspired similar humanist sentiments in Bruno and 
other Renaissance thinkers. 

Special appendices added in the second edition deal with rotation 
of the earth in Plato, the Philolaic cosmology, and logical antinomies. 
At numerous points the text has been revised slightly, and many of 
the notes have been extended or rewritten. The author has of course 
added many references to the literature since 1934, though without 
attempting to mention every item that might have been included. 


Epwin L. Minar, JR. 
DePauw UNIVERSITY. 
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ERNESTO VauGieLio. Achille, eroe implacabile. Studio psicologico 
sull’ Iliade. Turin, Ruata, 1956. Pp. 126. L. 750. 


Various facets of Achilles’ character are treated in five of the 
book’s chapters. We first see the hero indirectly through the persons 
primarily affected by his withdrawal from battle. In Book IX the 
characters of the ambassadors are illuminated in the course of argu- 
ments which are classified on diverse planes: juridical (involving the 
gifts), emotional-sentimental (appeal to Peleus’ advice), parenetic- 
moral (calculated to arouse sympathy in Achilles for fellow Greeks). 
On what appear to be purely subjective grounds and in spite of com- 
pelling evidence to the contrary, Valgiglio maintains that the char- 
acter of Phoenix is not a late interpolation, supplying as his only 
argument his belief that in Phoenix are found the unifying elements 
of the book as well as its fascination. 

Why did Achilles not yield to the warm and justifiable pleas of 
the embassy? The author states that it was Achilles’ pride, and that 
the hero did not know how to forgive, granted even Agamemnon’s 
genuine repentance. 

Achilles is governed by Necessity or the Will of Zeus which the 
author finds consonant with the laws of human psychology. This 
view of the Homeric hero sounds deterministic; however, elsewhere 
the opinion is expressed (p. 9) that the influence of the gods is 
present but that human responsibility is very much a factor to be 
considered. 

The claims of society conflict sharply with the hero’s adamant 
will and he emerges “irresponsible . . . but redeemed by his warm 
and youthful temperament.” The reconciliation with Agamemnon 
is only partial, “a means, not an end.” The new passion of revenge 
for the death of his friend is seen to master the former passion of 
anger, but the anger is still there, concealed. Here on psychological 
grounds Valgiglio seems to be weak in supporting this theory: “ one 
cannot imagine a man conceding pardon and devising at the same 
time a revengeful death against another.” 

The fifth chapter titled simply “ The Character of Achilles ” is 
in many respects the most interesting and original part of the work. 
The author sees two forces, νόμος (conventional, external pressures) 
and φύσις (natural disposition, and coextensive with the Will of 
Zeus) operating in the mind of Achilles whose passionate, vindictive 
nature insures the frequent victory of φύσις. νόμος prevails from 
time to time, as when Achilles allows Patroclus to enter the fray. 
The ever-ascendant, irrational element explains, according to the 
author, the seeming inconsistencies of the poem, as, for example, 
between the Achilles of Book IX and of Book XIX. Taking this 
stand Valgiglio attempts to discredit the notion that the two seem- 
ingly different conceptions of Achilles are the creations of different 
poets. 

The view is expressed that Book IX is not a later interpolation, 
for it is absolutely indispensable to the unity of the poem, working 
out, as it does, the theme of the wrath. The lack of references in 
the books successive to IX is explained psychologically: it was 
natural to avoid mention of the embassy which was to Achilles, at 
least on the conscious level, without any importance, and which 
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represented to the Greeks the most dismal failure. It is suggested 
that the Achilles of Book I, disposed to fight only in case of extreme 
necessity and for his own interests, is confirmed; the Λιταί and “Arn, 
moreover, foreshadow the death of Patroclus which occurs as the 
result of Achilles’ catastrophic indulgence in his wrath: “ The book 
has, in fact, a profound psychological significance in the live repre- 
sentation of the internal conflict between blind passion and possible 
repentance, expressed in the graphic figure of the struggle between 
the Λιταί and ”Arn for possession of the human heart.” 

This often interesting and enthusiastic work is marred by rhetori- 
cal excesses and needless repetitions. A fair example of undisci- 
plined and vague writing is found in the description of Book XXIV 
as “the book of restoration and katharsis in the Aristotelian sense, 
supplied as it is with the happy ending preferred in Greek literature, 
as in the eases of Odysseus and Orestes.” Many passages read like 
Seneca (with interpolations by overly ambitious actors). Valgiglio 
suggests that the loss of Briseis was the gravest thing ever to happen 
to Achilles. Even though a slave, she is loved, she is his ἄλοχος 
(although it is conceded that this may refer to Clytemnestra). Con- 
trasting this passage (p. 27) with passages from the text of the 
Iliad referring to Achilles and Briseis one is impressed especially 
by Homer’s “ classical restraint ” in dealing with this romantic theme. 
Although the nature of the subject matter may not demand an 
objective presentation of facts, the author’s obvious and prolonged 
preference for emotional effect to the cogeney of logical argument 
will perhaps alienate the more scholarly reader. Too often one finds 
subjects randomly introduced although the inclusion of chapter head- 
ings would presuppose an arrangement or grouping together of 
material. There is an index of authorities cited in the course of the 
work the use for which is difficult to determine. References to the 
Homeric text are accurate; in two Greek quotations, however, x is 
used for y (pp. 34, 107). 

L. Burrows. 

UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO. 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL. Chapman’s Homer: The Iliad, the Odyssey, 
and the Lesser Homerica. Edited with Introductions, Textual 
Notes, Commentaries, and Glossaries. 2 vols. New York, 
Pantheon Books, 1956. 


For every one who has read Chapman’s Homer there have been 
hundreds who have only heard of it through the remarks of Pope, 
Lamb, Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, or Swinburne, or perhaps only 
through the inspired testimony of Keats’ great sonnet. Even to 
most scholars of English literature Chapman’s translations are known 
only by reputation. Almost every literate person knows something 
about them, but usually the knowledge is second-hand and originates 
in the kind of lip-service which compact critical histories pay to a 
work too important to ignore and too unapproachable to elicit a 
serious effort at understanding. There is something vaguely dis- 
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honest in a situation where a book so seldom read is so often praised, 
while it hovers for years on end just beyond the borders of critical 
consciousness. If it is as good as it is commonly held to be, it 
should be read; if it does not deserve to be read critics should give 
it the quietus it deserves. 

Allardyce Nicoll’s edition removes at least one long-standing 
obstacle to a just appreciation of the first complete English version 
of Homer. At last this work is available in a scholarly and thoroughly 
attractive form. The first edition and most of the reprints, which 
for so long have been almost unobtainable, are notoriously difficult to 
read because of chaotic or arbitrary punctuation which magnifies the 
obseurities of Chapman’s style. Professor Nicoll has boldly removed 
this barrier, and his light pointing of the text permits the verse to 
move unfettered by merely mechanical obstructions. This normalized 
punctuation is especially important in the Iliad’s long fourteeners. 
Chapman habitually sought to bend this stiff and domineering 
measure into a flexible and expressive form by metrical and rhetorical 
variations in emphasis and thereby to avoid the overinsistent and 
monotonous beat of the seven accents per line. The complexities of 
movement and emphasis which this technique produces require 
attentive reading, but when the text is peppered with arbitrary colons 
and dashes—as has been the case with all previous editions—the 
reader is likely to give up in despair. The necessity of a text 
punctuated intelligently is evident if one considers, for example, the 
complicated movement of Achilles’ words of comfort to Priam in 
Book XXIV, 463-76: 

“ Poore man, thy mind is sear’d 
With much affliction. How durst thy person thus alone 
Venture on his sight that hath slaine so many a worthy sonne, 
And so deare to thee? Thy old heart is made of iron. Sit 
And settle we our woes, though huge, for nothing profits it. 
Cold mourning wastes but our lives’ heates. The gods have 

destinate 

That wretched mortals must live sad. Tis the immortall state 
Of Deitie that lives secure. Two tunnes of gifts there lie 
In Jove’s gate, one of good, one ill, that our mortalitie 
Maintaine, spoile, order; which when Jove doth mixe to any man, 
One while he frolicks, one while mourns. If of his mournfull Kan 
A man drinks onely, onely wrongs he doth expose him to. 
Sad hunger in th’ abundant earth doth tosse him to and froe, 
Respected nor of gods nor men.” 


Chapman strikes the warm, reflective, personal note, so rare in 
Achilles, in this speech, but the intricate movement of his thought 
and feelings appears only in Nicoll’s light and intelligent pointing. 
The key consideration in such a passage is to reveal the intimate 
movement overriding the expectations of the formal meter, as Achil- 
les’ new mood is dramatized in a new rhetoric, a new rhythm, a 
new key. 

Even so, the quotation indicates the disadvantages of Chapman’s 
involuted and alternately periphrastic and elliptical style in the great 
“length of verse” which he employed for the Iliad. Nicoll’s text 
and glossary and notes present it in the best possible light, so that 
we may appreciate its variety in music, as he calls it. Some readers 
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may feel, however, that too often the variety verges on discord, while 
at the other extreme, a tyrannous meter flattens inflections. 

Despite Nicoll’s strong preference for Chapman’s Iliad over his 
Odyssey, the latter poem has two great advantages. The Odyssey’s 
pentameter couplets bear with more grace the stresses of inversion, 
enjambment, and shifting caesura than the fourteeners, while in 
more regular passages they do not degenerate into an inexpressive 
jog-trot. The virtues of the shorter verse are seen in the exchange 


between Ulysses and Achilles’ shade in Book XI, 633-46: 


“ Thou therefore, Thetis’ sonne, 
Hast equald all that ever yet have wonne 
The blisse the earth yeelds, or hereafter shall. 
In life thy eminence was ador’d of all, 
Even with the Gods. And now, even dead, I see 
Thy vertues propagate thy Emperie 
To a renewd life of command beneath. 
So great Achilles triumphs over death.” 
This comfort of him this encounter found: 
“Urge not my death to me, nor rub that wound. 
I rather wish to live in earth a Swaine 
Or serve a Swaine for hire, that scarce can gaine 
Bread to sustaine him, than (that life once gone) 
Of all the dead sway the Imperiall throne.” 


The surer rhetorical control and more fluent movement of the Odys- 
sey make it, in my opinion, much more readable. 

The second great virtue of Chapman’s Odyssey is that it pene- 
trates so searchingly into the themes and atmosphere of Homer’s 
poem. Chapman felt he had a rare insight into the animating vision 
of this epic and saw the career of his favorite Homeric figure as a 
process of self-discovery in the course of which he discovers the 
principles of justice which preserve the community. The advantage 
of this approach to the Odyssey lies in its ability to reconcile the 
apparently contradictory qualities—of Odysseus’ ruthless “ policy,” 
on the one hand, and his stoic self-control, on the other—which have 
been emphasized alternately in the long history of Homeric interpre- 
tation. The original supports, I believe, Chapman’s view of Odys- 
seus’ evolutionary development, and Odysseus emerges as a much 
more interesting character than the more conventional views of him 
as an amoral adventurer or a moral paragon permit. Possibly 
Chapman overstressed this process in the expository additions by 
which he sought “to expresse and approve the Allegorie driven 
through the whole Odysses.” For a didactic person he nevertheless 
applied ethical bias with remarkable restraint, and if he at times 
moralized his song with little warrant from Homer one could defend 
his practice on the grounds that few students of Chapman have 
correctly understood his approach to the Odyssey. Future trans- 
lators and critics must decide for themselves whether Chapman’s 
claim to have “revived” the essential meaning of the Odyssey is 
justified. 

The new Chapman’s Homer entails on scholars and general readers 
a great debt of gratitude to Professor Nicoll and also to the Bol- 
lingen Foundation whose generosity made these two handsome vol- 
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umes available at a price far below their cost. The edition gen- 
erously includes in addition to the Homeric hymns two of the 
“Seaven Bookes of the Iliades” (1598), which Chapman revised 
extensively in his later version, as well as the pentameter translation 
of Achilles Shield, an extremely rare item published in the same 
year. This makes it possible to examine Chapman’s evolution as a 
translator of Homer. The textual notes faithfully record the 
changes in spelling which the editor has made in the interests of 
consistency. The commentaries are invaluable in explaining Chap- 
man’s idiom and idiosyneracies. The glossaries help greatly to free 
the serious student of Chapman from frequent trips to the Ο. Εἰ. Ὁ. 
to find the unfamiliar sense in which Chapman used familiar words 
and the meanings of his frequent neologisms, It is no exaggeration 
to say that Professor Nicoll has produced the first worthy edition of 
these monumental Elizabethan translations, which should, at last, 
begin to receive the scholarly and critical attention which they 
deserve. 
GrorGcE DEF’. 
UNIVERSITY. 


JOSEPH GIANGRANDE. Eunapii Vitae Sophistarum. Rome, Istituto 
Poligrafico dello Stato, 1956. Pp. xlv+111. (Scriptores 
Graeci et Latini consilio Academiae Lynceorum Editi.) 


In 1888 A. Jordan pointed out that Laur. Med. Gr. LXXXVI, 
7 (A) is the source of all other extant MSS of Eunapius’ Vitae 
Sophistarum. Lundstrém subsequently studied the manuscript, in- 
tending to prepare an edition of Eunapius. The edition never 
appeared, but Lundstrém’s readings were used by Foerster in his 
edition of the Vita Libanii (Libanii Opera, Vol. I, pp. 4-8), and by 
Mrs. W. C. Wright in the Loeb Eunapius (1922). It remained for 
Giangrande, however, to establish a critical text of all the Vitae on 
the basis of a first-hand study of MS A. His work is therefore of 
major importance for the study of Eunapius. 

Giangrande adheres as closely to A as he dares. He leaves un- 
touched many oddities of form and usage, recognizing that Eunapius 
was capable of writing very strange Greek. Even when the manu- 
script reading is almost certainly wrong, he frequently prints con- 
jectures (whether his own or others’) in the critical notes rather than 
in the text. This procedure does not make for easy reading, but it 
has the merit of calling forcibly to the reader’s attention the many 
difficulties with which an editor of Eunapius has to contend. 

It is evident that Giangrande made a careful collation of A, and 
one must assume that on the whole he has reported its readings 
faithfully. Yet a few inaccuracies can be detected even without 
recourse to the manuscript; they suggest that the final checking was 
not so thorough as it should have been. P. 4, the note to line 10 
properly refers to ἐκείνων in line 19; ef. Praef., p. xxviii. P. 9, 
the note to line 10 properly refers to δὲ of line 11; ef. Lundstrém 
in Eranos, V (1903-1904), p. 48. P. 32, 16, read πρὸς Εὐστάθιον. 
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P. 72, 7, for ὑπόδεσιν read ὑπόθεσιν; cf. the error "Odwv for Ὄθων in 
the Index Nominum (p. 110). P. 73, 9, for ἤρτουν read ἤρτυον; if the 
reading of A were indeed ἤρτουν; a note would have been needed. P. 
76, 22, read μόλις. P. 80,9, read Καλλίμαχον. P. 85, 4, read μακρότα- 
τον; cf. Praef., p. xvi. P. 100,17, read ἀλλὰ (σέ is emphatic) ; see 
Praef., p. xxiii. Where Giangrande’s report of A differs from that 
of Lundstrom (e.g., p. 79,11, where Lundstrém gives πρὸς τῶν θεῶν 
as the reading of A, Eranos, XXII [1924], p. 160) or of Foerster 
(e.g. p. 84,24, where Foerster by inference from Lundstrom, gives 
ἐπεδείξατο as the reading of Aj, Giangrande is presumably the more 
accurate. 

MS A improves the text at many points, sometimes confirming 
conjectures of Cobet and others, sometimes correcting an undetected 
error. Yet a considerable number of corruptions and lacunae remain, 
and Giangrande has undertaken to suggest some answer, however 
tentative, to every problem for which a satisfactory solution had not 
yet been found. By this means he gives his interpretation of the 
corrupt passages and at the same time indicates what he considers to 
be palaeographically possible. His proposals are therefore instrue- 
tive even when they are not entirely convincing. 

In the critical notes to p. 5, 18 and p. 6, 9, “ addidi” should not 
be taken as a claim to priority, for the headings are not new. The 
form κατηγούμενος (p. 2, note to line 3), presumably intended as an 
ionicism, is extreme even for Eunapius. κατελίπετο aS a passive is 
surely an itacism for κατελείπετο (p. 23, 17, with note). P. 40, 18, 
Giangrande intended at one time to read a vow ἔχουσι (see Praef., 
p. xxix). P. 51,14, τὰ πάντων, the reading of A, might be defended 
as meaning that Maximus was thought to have grown rich by seizing 
the wealth of others. P. 90, 27, the Herodotean parallel seems hardly 
close enough to justify the retention of ἤ after πλὴν. Occasionally 
an attractive conjecture is not included in the critical notes, 6. g., 
p. 29, 2-3, the insertion of τὰ before ταυτησὶ (with the correction of 
εὐνοίας to evowias; see Wyttenbach ad loc.), and Foerster’s proposal 
(p. 84, 23) to read τὸ... ἔπαρχον in place of roy . . . ἔπαρχον. 
The following readings adopted by Boissonade deserve also to be 
mentioned: p. 54,5, ἕως (so Wyttenbach) for ὡς; p. 79,12, μενεῖ for 
μένει; p. 83, 18, τετυχηκὼς for τετυχηκέναι; Ὁ. 100, 4, παρὰ Χρυσανθίῳ 
for παρὰ Χρυσάνθιον. Lesser matters include the following abnormali- 
ties, which should be corrected: p. 16,1, εἴ τῷ τι (read εἴ τῴ τι) ; p. 25, 
15, and passim, καί τοί ye (read καίτοι ye); p. 27, 22, συνηθῶς (read 
oud: see L.S.J., s.v.); p. 28,23, and passim, retention of en- 
clitic accent after a perispomenon ; p. 82,22, κακεῖ (read κἀκεῖ) ; 
p. 97,9, κολακεία (read κολακείᾳ). There are mistaken accents on 
pp. 57,3; 79,14; 85,21 (bis). 

For ease of reference Giangrande has divided the text into chap- 
ters, paragraphs, and sections and has assigned numbers to them. He 
also gives in the margin the page numbers of Boissonade’s Didot 
edition. At the foot of the page Giangrande includes, besides the 
critical notes, an identification of passages quoted or alluded to, a 
few references to parallel passages and to discussions of Eunapius’ 
language, and other miscellaneous items. These notes contain little 
that is new. 

The Praefatio, written in Latin that is at times as exotic as 
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Eunapius’ Greek (e.g., “nullo sit adiumento,” p. viii), reviews the 
history of the text (pp. vil-xx), describes in some detail MS A (pp. 
xxi-xxxi), and tells something of Giangrande’s editorial procedure. 
After the Praefatio come five pages of Testimonia Veterum Auc- 
torum, followed by lists of MSS, abbreviations, and works cited. 
At the end of the volume are three indices, the second of which, 
Index Verborum Notabiliorum, is unfortunately a scant two pages in 
length. In the Index Nominum, for Κώνσταν read Κώνστας or 
Kovoravs. 

The volume is beautifully printed, in keeping with the traditions 
of the series to which it belongs. 


De Lacy. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


HEIKKI KOSKENNIEMI. Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie des 
griechischen Briefes bis 400 n. Chr. Helsinki, Suomalainen 
Tiedeakatemia; Wiesbaden, Otto Harrassowitz, 1956. Pp. 214. 
(Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia [Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae], Ser. B, Tom. 102, 2.) 


The personal letter was a well-known form of ancient writing 
which early received the attention of the grammarians and became a 
fixed literary type. That is why our store of ancient letters includes 
not only thousands of originals of all sorts from the Egyptian papyri 
but also collections, more often genuine than not, handed down in 
the name of literary figures on into Christian times. We possess a 
number of ancient manuals of letter writing, of which one may go 
back to the early Hellenistic times. The author, one Demetrius, 
refers to a predecessor named Artemon who edited the letters of 
Aristotle, so that the rhetorical study of epistolography may have 
begun in the fourth century and found a congenial home in the 
Peripatos. At all events, the letters of the seven hundred years 
eovered by the author show certain standard characteristics which 
attest a strong tradition and discipline. 

The author is not the first to explore this field, but only the useful 
book of F. X. Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter (1923) 
is somewhat similar to this in treatment. Koskenniemi is concerned 
to define what he calls the “ idea” of the letter, and he is not inter- 
ested in the substance of the individual letter. Literary epistles do not 
concern him, nor letters of state, and the greatest collection of letters 
of all antiquity, that of Cicero, does not contribute to his project 
because the letters are too individual. His letters are personal but 
not individual: “ Die individuellen Ziige sind selbst in den Briefen 
der gebildetsten Schreiber spiirlich, und dies gilt in gewissen Grade 
auch fiir die literarischen Epistolographen” (p. 127). He is not 
concerned with external aspects of letters, either, and does not ask 
why the Romans dated their letters at the end, the Greeks not. He 
does discuss the stereotyped opening formula of the Greek letter, but 


1, xvi, note 3, Vollebregt’s dissertation was published in 1929, not 
1939; p. xxxix, 6, read Χρονικῆς. 
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does not consider this in the light of the probable historical develop- 
ment of the letter form. Bellerophon may or may not have carried 
a letter with him to Lycia. No letters have yet turned up in the 
Mycenaean tablets, I believe. But letter writing was so active and 
universal a practice in the Orient that it must have played a large 
part in Greek life from the time they became literate, and this long 
tradition and constant practice may account for conventions as well 
as may the rules of the school masters. 

A letter speaks for the writer to the person addressed; it was an 
amicorum colloquia absentium, as Cicero said. The learned theory 
based it on the principles of philophronesis, parousia, and homilia; 
it was a friendly conversation under the pretense of actual presence. 
The same qualities appear in the actual letters which are preserved 
from antiquity, and find expression in standard formulae which can 
be traced from Zenon of Caunus to Gregory of Nyssa. These include 
the statement that one is writing to maintain personal contact, and 
the request to be written to in turn; here the existence of the letter 
seems to be the important thing, not any specific news in it, people 
only wanting “to keep in touch.” There are conventional adjectives 
of a friendly or honorific nature which reappear constantly. There 
are statements of one’s own health and enquiries as to the health of 
the other, greetings to all and sundry, reported prayers by Serapis 
or another for mutual health and success. There are peculiar forms 
of expression, such as the use of the imperfect and pluperfect to 
reflect the point of view of the recipient: “ If you were well it would 
be well; I also was well.” All of these are assembled by the author 
with many sound and wise remarks, especially on the part played 
by the professional letter writer in all this, and a certain predilection 
in antiquity for the typical in preference to the peculiar. It is a 
pleasant book to read. 

I wonder, however, a little whether the author has really established 
what looks like his main point, that the essential part of the ancient 
letter was the formulae. He is not concerned with the Latin letter 
and mentions Cicero only in passing, but leaving out of consideration 
the preserved letters of statesmen and men of letters, and the letter 
as used by poets and rhetoricians and apostles and diplomats, I 
doubt that even the private letters among the papyri are so empty 
of content as he seems at times to suggest. At their best, certainly, 
they are of extraordinary interest, like the soldier letters in P. Mich., 
VIII. There is a letter in our Dura collection also, if it were only 
better preserved. The writer was a Syrian in the Roman army, 
writing to a centurion. He employs conventional formulae similar 
to, although not identical with, those found in Egypt, but he dis- 
cusses his military service, and if I understand him, describes a 
series of adventures in the course of which he deserted, was captured, 
was tried, and escaped. I do not know that a modern soldier writing 
to his old sergeant would be so frank. 

Doubtless this is all obvious to the author, and it is only his 
insistence on the forms which gives a slightly misleading impression. 
With them he has done well, and shown in this area of literature the 
traditionalist attitude of mind which is certainly a strong character- 
istic of classical antiquity. 

C. BRADFORD WELLES. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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